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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


LTHOUGH the Session is over and the coal subven- 
tion is settled beyond the possibility of recall, the 
future of the coal industry is still the preoccupation of all 
politically minded men. — It is right that it should be so. 
For this coal problem signifies much more than the mere re- 
organization of the mines: it touches all other industries 
and the future relations of the State to industry as well 
as of employers to employed. More than that, it brings 
to an issue the whole method by which our country is to 
be governed. Anybody who reads carefully the reports 
of the important coal debate in the House of Commons on 
August 6th, will see there very plainly implied, 
all the issues which we have 


Thursday, 
if not explicitly stated, 
mentioned, 

“ % * * 

In spite of the magnitude of the problems there was 
hone of the personab heat in the debate that had been 
expected, probably because everyone was still under the 
profound sense of relief that a nine- breathing 
space had been won. The Prime Minister, in moving the 
grant of £10,000,000 “in subvention of wages ’’—‘* sub- 
was quicily 


months’ 


vention of profits!” cried some Socialists 
explanatory. He traced the history of the 
disputes, and when he came to the situation of the last 
days of July he earnestly declared that an earlier 
intervention by the Government could not possibly have 


various coal 


At the eleventh hour, therefore, 
to accept a stoppage or to 

be his duty to avoid it. 
Merely because a 


prevented the deadlock. 
only two policies were open 
avoid it. He conceived it 
Why, indeed, should he accept it ? 
struggle was bound to come some time ? Or because a 
If he had allowed that 


pistol was being held to his head ? 
been paralysed, 


pistol to go off all trade would have 
indescribable sufferings would have been inflicted, and 
first and last £100,000,000 would probably have been 
lost to the nation. 

* * % * 


He had therefore, he went on, “ bought ” nine months 
for inquiry. “ I would do it again,” 
simplicity and sincerity of intonation that won the heart 
of the House more than it could have won by tactical 
cleverness or by rhetoric. Mr. Baldwin repeated that 
it was easier to be “rattled into war” than “ rattled 
into peace.” He had nevertheless learned, what he had 


he exclaimed with a 


never believed before, that the trade union alliance had 
the will as well as the power to inflict 
on the country. He had. vielded 
industry was unique and indispensable, 
Labour that the concession the’ Government had made 
in favour of other industries, nor 


irreparable damags 
because the coal 
but he must warn 


would not be repeated 
would the nation ever submit to extra-Parliamentary 
dictation. 

* # * 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in praising the “ magnificent 
solidarity ” of the trade unions, developed the uncon- 
argument thet in such circumstances political 
action became almost indistinguishable. 
Mr. Lloyd George merely ridiculed the 
“Mr. Cook has beaten you. He has swept vou aside. I 
don’t blame him.” Mr. Churchill loyally stood by the 
Prime Minister in a greatly admired speech. Finally we 
Thomas, who 


vineing 
and industrial 
Government. 


must say a word of gratitude to Mr. J. H. 
appealed for good will and confidently predicted that if 


vod will all the present troubles would 


Db 


only there were g 
melt away. 
x * x * 
Any man of discretion and humanity would, in our 
judgment, have acted as the Prime Minister did at the 
eleventh hour of the dispute. We do not in the least 
fail to recognize the sinister significance of the successful 
which was whooped out by 


challenge to the community 


the allied trade wnions. Indeed, as resolute democrats 
ve take probably a graver view of it than most people do, 
Lut we still hold that Mr. Baldwin was right at that 
moment to refuse the challenge. During the whole 
dispute, thanits to the persistent pedantry of both sides, 
there was a great deal misunderstanding about the 
issue. If a gigantic fight had followed the terrain would 
have been a very bad one for Constitutionalists to fight 
upon. The miners in their resistance to reduced wages 
would have enjoyed a good deal of sympathy, and that 
might have obscured the tremendous question lying 
behind—the question whether the trade unions in 
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alliance are to be allowed to override Parliament and to 
hold the whole community up to ransom. 
* + * * 

Tt may be, and we devoutly hope will be, that the dis- 
putants will have the good sense to avoid deciding such a 
question by a violent tria! of strength. But if the struggle 
has to come Mr. Baldwin will be on infinitely better 
ground nine months hence than he would have been now. 
People of peace and sense will then say : “ Everything that 
was humanly possible has been done to placate the unions. 
They prefer to throw over the only practical proposals 
the work of the mines and to inflict 
ghastly misery and loss upon the country by declaring 
war and holding up supplies.” In such circumstances 
no one but a revolutionary will fail to be on the side of 
Mr. Baldwin, of whom it will then be justly said that 
he worked for peace so long as the dimmest ray of hope 
existed. 


for continuing 


* * € * 

Our Parliamentary correspondent expresses a doubt 
whether, if the struggle does come, Mr. Baldwin would or 
could be the leader of what we may call the national 
Personally we think that he could be and ought 
to be. It has long been clear that he is not a man who 
will ever fire at rioters so long as the rioters can by other 
means be kept off violence and wrecking. If, then, the 
struggle should really be inevitable owing to the sub- 
servience of the decent mass of hand-workers to the re- 
volutionary few, Mr. Baldwin, better than any other 
man, could be entrusted with the nation’s conscience. 
Even in the midst of war he t no opportuni- 


cause. 


would neglect 
ties for peace. He would not fight for class privileges ; 
he would not act in a spirit of acquisitiveness if he saw 
his foe weakening. He would be fair and just and act 
in a truly national spirit, bearing in mind the two 
dominating facts that Parliament, not a self-appointed 
industrial caucus, must govern, and that people who are 
not involved in any industrial strife have a right to 
exist. 
x ¥ cS « 

The Daily News of Tuesday added some new informa- 
tion to what had already been published about the new 
German process for converting coal into oil. Professor 
Bergius, of Heidelberg, the inventor of the process, says 
that after twelve years of research the method by means of 
hydrogenation may be regarded as technicaily perfected. 
On an average, he says, half a ton of oil is obtained from 
one ton of coal. The application of the method, he 
remarks, wril enable countries rich in coal to cover their 
own needs in benzine, machine oil and lubricating oil 
from their own coal. He adds that the complete realiza- 
tion of the industrial possibilities thus opened up will 
depend upon the enterprise and the financial resources 
which coal-rich countries bring to bear upon the new 
industrial revolution. 

cd a Rx * 

Just because all this sounds too good to be true, one 
is particularly aware of the dangers of exaggeration. 
The Daily News correspondent adds, however, that the 
German Government is preparing a plan for subsidizing 
the process. This may be taken to mean that there is 
a good deal in it, as the Germans are never fools about 
industry. We have no doubt whatever that the days 
of carting about naked coal for factories and of allowing 
it to be used in millions of domestic fires are numbered. 
The collieries must be drawn not only into a closer 
co-operation among themselves, but into a closer co- 
operation with the industries which rely upon them. 
Energy must be developed near its source and distributed 
thence, and the by-products of the treated coal must 
become at last an asset to the nation, 


—— 


M. Briand, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, hag 
been a welcome visitor to London. He came, of course, 
to discuss the Security Pact. On Tuesday he visited 
the King, and had long conversations with Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain on that day and on Wednesday. It js 
pleasant to be able to say that the signs are good. Appa- 
rently the chief difficulty was in meeting the French 
demand for a free hand to decide when there is German 
“aggression”? under the Pact. The British view js 
that the League of Nations should decide. On Wednes- 
day night, however, the Foreign Office issued a state- 
ment that agreement had been reached about the form 
of the Reply to the German Note in which the Security 
Pact was originally proposed. That is the first necessary 
step to take. France has been long in making up her 
mind to take it, but now we may hope for better progress, 
though, of course, the main difficulties of negotiation 
with the Germans have yet to be faced. 


* * * * 
The Reply will first be submitted to Belgiuin 
and Italy, but if all goes well the Germans should 


receive it in a few days. We hope it will not be found 
in the end that Mr. Austen Chamberlain has given too 
large a power of decision to France as regards aggression ; 
but it is rumoured that the principle is conceded that 
in cases of “flagrant” aggression action may.be taken 
under the Pact without immediate reference to the League. 
Anyhow, the Reply just agreed upon is certainly friendly 
in tone, and the prospect is that Germany will be ready 
This not 


next month. 
oo 


to join. In a general discussion. could well 


take place till the League has met 
* * * 
Much sympathy is felt with the French, who have a 
new and unexpected trouble on their hands in the Jebel 
Druse revolt. Last week the Jebel Druse tribesmen of 
the Hauran in Syria surrounded Sueida and captured 
part of the garrison and the French Acting Governor. 
French troops sent from Damascus to relieve Sueida 
failed to reach it. According to the Jerusalem corres- 
pondent of the Times, the first section of these troops 
was ambushed broke up and 
As a result of this rebel success the French 
have evacuated Southern Hauran. Since the first 
attempts at relief the French have confined themselves 
to aeroplane bombing expeditions. About 1,500 men 
originally destined for Morocco have been diverted to 
Syria. It seems that the casualties among the French 
troops amount to several hundreds. 
a 


and the second section 
scattered, 


There have been insurrections since the 
French accepted their Syrian mandate, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that the present one will be overcome nearly 
as quickly as the others. But it must be admitted that 
it is by far the most serious of them all. It was in 1921 
that France concluded a Treaty creating the independent 
State of the Jebel Druse under the mandate. The State has 
a Legislative Council and France appoints a Governor 
and an Adviser. After the death of the first Governor, 
France did not appoint a successor owing to Druse 
objections, and the Adviser for some time controlled the 
Later France appointed an Acting 


numerous 


administration. 
Governor. 
* * * * 

Recently the Acting Governor has been Captair 
Carbillet, whom the Druses charge with having treated 
them not as members of an independent State but as 
colonial underlings. When Captain Carbillet left the 
country recently on leave the Druses tried to secure 
that he should never return, and sent a deputation to 
General Sarrail, the High Commissioner in Syria, at 
3cirut. General Sarrail refused to receive the delegates. 
When they reached Damascus some were detained 
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and others were placed under supervision in the Hauran. 
Riots followed, the worst of which was probably that in 
which a Druse religious assembly was dispersed under 
the misapprehension that it was a political meeting. 
The disp rsal was resisted, and several persons were 
killed on both 


information which are frankly opposed to the French, 


sides. Such, according to sources of 
were the principal steps which led up to the outbreak 


and the investment of Sucida. 

* TK 4 ok 
In Paris much irritation was telt at the failure of 
General Sarrail to supply promptly any account of 
what was really happening in the Jebel Druse. The 
Druses, having all the arts of desert and mountain 
life, are very difficult people to deal with, 
Turks know very well and as the great Mahomet Alj 
The original stronghold of the 
Druses in the Lebanon became more or less pacified, 
of course, autonomous Government under a 
Christian Governor was granted in 1861; but many of 
those who did not want to be pacified or who wanted 


as the 

discovered to his cost. 
l 

when an 


to keep their own fighting and marauding chiefs drifted 


to the Hauran—the ancient Bashan 
ok ok oo 3s 


awa\ 


Although all that has happened is extremely incon- 
venient to the French, it must not be supposed that the 
Jebel Druses are numerous cnough or are sufficiently 
well armed to make a long resistance if France can spare 
troops to tackle the 
contrive to make allies. 


rising, and if the Druses do not 
As a rule the Druses do not 
receive help from their neighbours, for their strange 
an odd mixture of Christianity and 
Readers 
of Tancred will remember that Disraeli was fascinated by 
the conflicts of the Druses and the Christian Maronites 
and by the mysteries of the Druse religion, 

of that religion has always been seerct ; Disraeli inclined 


to the belief that the Druses worshipped a golden calf. 
* * * * 


creed, which is 


Mohammedanism, makes them a people apart. 


= 
rhe essence 


The Report of Marshal Pétain on his visit to Moroeco 
some time, but it was issued last 
It is plain that M. Pétain 
of the task before his country. 


was ke | t secret ft yr 
Sunday night by M. Painlevé. 
takes a 


« serious view 
* The brutal truth is,” 


he says, “ that we were attacked 


most powerful and best armed 


~ 
y 


spectedly by the 


: , ° 
enemy we have ever « neounts red nm our colonial opera- 


tions.” He points out that the Riffs and Djebalas have 
a reserve of thirty to forty thousand fighting men inde- 
pendently of those who are scattered along the frontiers. 
The men are all keen mountaineers, and they are not 
only skilful in arms but are now full of confidence. They 


food, so that, unlike the French, 


fight v I] on very lit tle 


they are almost independent of convoys. Marshal 
Pétain nevertheless takes it as a happy omen that 
Abd-el-Krim’s boasts that he would quickly reach Fez 


or Taza have not come within the possibility of being 


fulfilled. He feels able to pay a handsome tribute to 
t] intry and efficiency of the French troops, so we 
niuist suppose that the reports which reached this country 
of acute disaffection and the spread of Communist 
doct among the men were greatly exaggerated. 
The Tangier correspondent of the Times says that an 
ttack is now expected on the Spanish lines near 
ret and on the Freneh lines somewhere south of 
Alea 
*k ste * 

The Report on the ownership of Mosul, prepared by 
a Conimittee of the League of Nations, has been issued. 
The Committee find that, from the strictly legal point 
oO} w, the disputed territory must be regarded as an 
int | part of Turkey until Turkey renounces her right. 
In a_ technical sense, however, Turkey has already 


renounced her right by agreeing to accept the decision 
of the League. The Committee suggest that, owing 
to the mixture of population in Mosul, Great Britain 
should be asked to continue to administer Mosul, together 
with Iraq, under the mandate for twenty or twenty- 
five years more. The Report, it will be seen, settles 
Everything depends upon what the 


nothing. answer 


of Great Britain may be. We imagine that it would be 
possible for Great Britain to accept responsibility in a 


limited degree. That is to say, we might heavily restrict, 


or entirely disavow, financial responsibility and yet 
accept an invitation from the League to continue the 
mandate—if King Feisal’s consent to the prolongation 
were The unhappy Christian and Kurdish 
minorities of Mosul need protection. 

cS * 


obtained. 


% Pa 

In the House of Commons on Friday, August 7th, 
there was a debate on economy in which Mr. Churchill, 
who was rather too chastened for our liking, explained 
the difliculties of economy, though he did not excuse 
the present excessive expenditure. He that 
out of £223,000,000 spent on the Civil Services all but 
£54,000,000 was accounted for by 
pointed out that a 25 per cent. cut in officials would save 
only £3,000,000 
could not be ealled sensational. 
became inevitable there would 
creases of direct taxation earmarked for debt repayment 
so as to equalize the sacrifices of all classes. Meanwhile 
a committee of three—Lord Colwyn, Lord Chalmers 
and Lord Bradbury—has been appointed to overhaul 
the expenditure of the Fighting Services, 
who is a rubber and cotton manufacturer and chairman 
of the Laneashire and Yorkshire Bank, has served most 
efliciently in several Government inquiries. Lord Brad- 
bury was Joint Permanent Secretary to the Treasury 
throughout the War, represented Great Britain on the 
Reparation Commission, and is Chairman ef the Food 
Council. Lord Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, Permanent Seerctary to the 


showed 
social services. He 


which was, of course, worth saving, but 
If sensational methods 
have to be heavy in- 


Lord Colwyn, 


Chalmers has been 
Treasury and Goyernor of Ceylon. 
The Committee appointed by the Imperial Economie 
Conference to suggest means of developing trade within 
The 


products 


sented a unanimous Report. 
that 


provided with a plain means of id 


the Empire have pr 


principal recommendation is Imperial 


should be ntification, 


It is easy to wish to buy Dominion goods in a shop, 


but not easy to find out which the Dominion goods are. 
some 


years ago, when the Act was passed requirmg 
labelled with their source of origin, 
it was complained that this 


ould simp! 
free advertisement to Ger anv. We believe that the 


‘ ] 
German goods to be 


y be giving a 


served that purpose. If so, there 


device has actually 


is now an execllent argument (whieh we think Free Traders 


ought to acknowledge) for giving a similar advertise- 
ment to the Dominions. It is suggested that there might 


be such labels as “ Empire Produce,” “ Foreign Pro- 


duce,” and if possible * Home Produce.” We cannot 
see any objection to this. After all, nobody is going 
to buy an article of bad quality out of sentiment. When 
the labels have, so to speak, been nailed to the mast 


it will be “ up to” the producer to win his way by the 


] 
high quality of his goo Is. 
nt * 
Bank Rate, 45 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. on 
August 6th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
101} ; on Thursday week 1003 ; a year ago 101}. Funding 


‘9? 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Thursday 89}; on Thursday 


K a 


week 883; a year ago 89. Conversion Loan (3$ per cent.) 
was on Thursday 78}; on Thursday week 77}; a year 


ago 77 jj. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


MR. BALDWIN AND THE MINERS 


N R. BALDWIN has not been fairly treated by his 

erities, whether Unionist, Liberal or Labour. 
They have taunted him with yielding to threats, with 
enthroning direct action, with inspiring in the workers 
the idea that they have only to ask and get, and with 
taking the first step on the slippery slope of subsidies — 
Nothing 
could be more unfair, nothing could less represent the facts. 
Mr. Baldwin did not yield to threats. What he yielded 
to was the force of cireumstances. After he discovered 
that the wrong turn had been taken, he refused to drive 
on as hard as he could for fear of being obliged to admit 
that he had blundered. Of course, he was foolish to 
get on to the wrong road; but, at any rate, he had 
the pluck to cut the national loss and not pretend that 
there was no precipice at the end of the lane when he 
had found out that there was. 


of wholesale as well as retail dealings in the dole. 


I shall not find excuses for Mr. Baldwin’s mistake in 
allowing the Bank of England and Mr. Churchill to commit 
the Government to their dangerous financial policy, 
for forgetting to count the political and social cost of 
that policy, and for letting his personal views be over- 
borne—as I fancy was the case. All the same I utterly 
refuse to blame him for not adding obstinacy to his 
mistake. Like a wise commander-in-chief, he asked 
for a report from his general staff whether the ground 
occupied by an over-eager corps commander was a 
gocd place to fight on. The answer he received from 
the men he trusted with the duty of advising him—men 
of high skill and experience—was firm and _ precise. 
Calmly, clearly, and without fuss or emotionalism, they 
warned him of the perils, moral and intellectual as well 
as material and financial, to which he would be exposed 
if he fought where he was. 

To drop the evil-omened metaphors of war, they pointed 
out to him in unprovocative, but none the less emphatic, 
terms that it was by no means safe to assume that the 
Coal Industry was being efliciently or economically run, 
or that the workers had no case for believing that there 
were other and better ways of saving the industry than 
cutting down wages and depressing Labour. In effect, 
they declared that it would be most unwise to risk the 
safety and welfare of the nation on an unsound dilemma 
of * Lower wages or closed pits.” 

I do not hesitate to say that the Prime Minister, faced 
with the Report of the Court of Inquiry, and with the 
condition of public opinion at once caused by that Report, 
would have behaved like a lunatic instead of a statesman 
He may, by his 
original negligence, have brought on a situation of peril, 
but he saved it by his courage and firmness. <A fantastic 
defence ? No, a true one. 

Consider for a moment, and without prejudice, what 
the Prime Minister did. He did what business men are 
constantly doing, and wisely doing. Jones and Robinson, 
a firm with a large but rather chaotic and old-fashioned 


if he had acted otherwise than he did. 


business, and one apt to have sudden ups and downs, 
find themselves in a precarious position—an almost 
hopeless one. And they believe that unless they take 
certain drastic measures, which prima facie seem fraught 
with peril they 
are What does any prudent friend of the 
firm do in such a case? His reply is almost one of com- 
“Oh, well, I hope things are not as bad 
Anyway, I will look into the matter and 
“Very well, but for heaven's sake don’t 


great veritable counsels of despair 


coome d. 


mon form. 


as vou fear. 


udvise you.” 


delay, for we literally can’t carry on much longer.” The 
next step is for the friend to say: “I’ve had a pre- 
liminary look round and admit things don’t look at all 
well; but, all the same, I think I could find a way out 
if you will give me time for a thorough investigation, 
I am by no means sure that you are working your busi- 
ness on sound lines. There seems to be room for re. 
organization.” “ But we can’t wait for investigation, 
While you are investigating we shall become insolvent, 
We haven't the wherewithal to pay our weekly charges 
You are simply telling us to go under without a struggle, 
and we won’t and can’t! We'd rather take what you 
call a desperate course than that.” The final stage jn 
the negotiations is also very near common form. “ Wy ll, 
Til tell you what I'll do, though it’s hardly business, 
I'll finance you. Tll keep you going for six months 
while I make a thorough inquiry, provided you'll either 
take my advice at the end or else agree to sell out on 
equitable terms and let someone else try his hand.” 
The embarrassed firm at first sulks and curses, and says ; 
“Call yourself a friend! You're taking the side of our 
business enemies.” In the end, however, it submits, 
and the inquiry takes place. 

De nobis fabula narratur. The story fits ourselves, and 
I for one cannot abuse Mr. Baldwin, because, in the 
circumstances in which he found himself in the last days 
of July, he acted as he did and consented to keep the 
Coal Industry going pending investigation. 

There is nothing more to be said about the Inquiry 
except to express the hope that the imperative need for 
increasing the demand for coal will not for an instant be 
forgotten, and to express the belief that under present 
conditions almost the only way is to coin our coal inte 
oil—if not by low temperature carbonization, then, may 
be, by the new German process. “ We don’t want coal, 
we want oil,” says the world. Admitted. Why, then, 
should the mother of 
invention ? 


not necessity once more be 


J. Sr. Loe Srracuey. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND MOROCCO 


\ E have lately dealt with the French and the Spanish 

but it is important to 
realize the British position there also as it has developed 
in the last twenty years. By the Anglo-French Agreement 
of 1904 Great Britain resigned all political ambitions there 
in return for a similar surrender by France in Egypt. In 
the secret articles of the same Agreement (the divulgation 
of which precipitated the Agadir crisis of 1907) the twa 
Powers agreed that, should it prove impossible to main- 
tain the integrity of Morocco under her Sultan, Spain 
should be given a protectorate over the zone stretching 
on an average fifty miles inland from the Mediterranean 
coast ; France should have similar rights to the south of 
the Spanish zonc, and the little enclave of Tangier, with 
its special privileges as the seat of the diplomatic corps, 


position in Morocco, 


should become international under a special régime. 
In 1912, after disorders at Fez, treaties were made 


4 


giving to France this protectorate over the southern ter- 


ritory, and to Spain similar rights over the northern part 
of the old Moorish Empire. The Sultan abdicated and 
was succeeded by his brother, the present Sultan. Nego- 





tiations were begun for establishing an international 
administration at Tangier; but the War came before 
Spain had assented to the proposed scheme. Up to this 
point Great Britain had reason to be satisfied. Germany 
was kept out of Northern Africa ; France and Spain were 
gratified by our support; no one was likely to wish to 
close the Straits against us ; 
key of the Straits, was to be international. 





and Tangier, the strategic 
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Thanks to the genius of Marshal Lyautey, liberally sup- 
ported with money even during the War, the French zone 
was pacified and accepted the authority of the French- 
protected Sultan, and the benefits of European civilization, 
except education, were showered upon the somewhat un- 
appreciative population. In the northern zone, however, 
the Spaniards met the determined opposition of the 
mountain tribes (Jebala) and the Berber tribes of the Rif, 
of whom the Rifi had never owned more than nominal 
allegiance to the Sultans. Spain suffered a severe reverse 
at Anual in 1921, and when the Directory came into power 
General Primo de Rivera proceeded to withdraw from the 
advanced positions held by Spanish troops, and lost large 
quantities of military stores in the process. The French 
in their zone had looked on with amused contempt ; at 

ny rate they had not been too active in preventing 
supplies reaching the opponents of Spain by the frontier 
Then 
they realized that large forces of native levies, fired with 


of their zone before the Spanish withdrawal began. 


the spirit of independence, would be free to threaten them 
on the north and to endanger their communications with 
Algeria, and upset the pacified natives of their own zone. 
They 


natives in the 


found that Abd-cl-Krim was able to chastise those 
north who formally submitted to the 
French protectorate. France could not save them, but 
found herself at war with a well-armed and skilful enemy. 
This is her difficult position about a hundred miles from 
Tangier. Meanwhile the Spaniards have been holding the 


tribes behind the “* Primo de Rivera line 


n 
” and seeking to 
prevent supplies from reaching them from, among other 
places, Tangier. This is the point of contact between 
Great Britain and the 

The little international zone had waited long for the 
Powers to endow it with its new régime. It was the prey 
of intrigues and corrupt administration, and the British 


strife. 


and Spanish Governments and their resident communities 
were resentful of what they considered to be French 
In 1923 a Conference was 
summoned to complete the work left unfinished in 1914, 
By this 


the Sultan, who can only act on the suggestion of the 


administrative encroachment. 
and after long delays a convention was signed. 


French Resident General, has control of native affairs. 
Extended municipal powers are entrusted to an Assembly 
of the mixed nationalities, of which three administrative 
mbers are British. The first Chief Administrator is a 

hman. Finance is entrusted to an Englishman, 
There is to be a body of 
under a Belgian officer, but this 
This is the which, 


and Hygiene to a Spaniard. 


250 gendarmerie 


is not yet formed. Government 


ufter long de lay Ss and no provision for the period of tran- 
sition, is struggling to get to work. It is not ideal, but, 
given good will on all sides, there is no reason why it 
should not sueceed. Already Great Britain has had to 


defend it from a threatened danger. Spain suggested 


that we should land troops to assure the security of the 
zone and to prevent the contraband trade alleged to be 
based on Tangier. It would certainly be wise to have a 
company of infantry ready at Gibraltar to cross over in 
an rgenacy, because we are after all responsible for 
Si seven hundred fellow-subjects who are resident 
there and who have played the part of British subjects 
t those diflicult times: and if unfortunately 
Tang ceased to be regarded as neutral by France, 
» Abd-el-Krim and Great Britain stood aloof, 
t ves would conclude that the one Power which 
t spect cared no longer about them. But no need 
to land troops ought to arise, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did right in rejecting the Spanish suggestion and 
( g their activity to patrolling the coastal waters 
off port. So far Abd-cl-Krim has respected the 
1 of Tangier, but how could he do so if French, 


Spanish and British troops “ protected ” it against him ? 
Already the action of Spanish troops on the frontier has 
been unwise and has tempted the Rifi to think that 
It is 
receive any serious quantity of 


there is a good deal of humbug in the neutrality. 
doubtful whether they 
arms from that source, since they obtain them with far 
greater ease elsewhere. In any case Spain ought to 
understand clearly that all measures for establishing a 
blockade there must be 
side of the frontier. 

At the moment this is the most important point to 
insist upon in our determination 
neutrality intact. But within the neutral sphere more is 
We share the responsibility for making Tangicr 


taken entirely on the Spanish 


to kec p Tangier's 


needed. 
under the convention which has 

Great Britain could 
tive and continued interest in 


a success in the future 
been dogged by iil-fortune so far. 
help by showing a more ai 
the experiment. To lend some more trained officials to 


; ° 
he municipal services and police force 


help in starting 
on proper lines would cost little but would secure stability 
against the risks of anarchy or acquisition by a“ strong ”’ 
Power from nearby. Besides the constant danger of 


from outside 


incursions there are plenty of active 
elements inside who will not like to pay taxes to cleanse 
the city morally or sanitarily. Whatever demands the 
British Representative there 
money cannot be heavy ones unless we neglect them at 
first. If we do, they will inevitably grow. 
and our interest to foster this small community, and it is 
Great Britain whose 
enables her to attain the best effects with the 


Let not that effort be la king. 


puts forward for men or for 
It is our duty 


standing in the eyes of all concerned 


le; + — 
CaSte CLLOTUs 


CHILD LABOUR IN SHANGHAT 


| order to understand the bearing of conditions of 
- Jabour in Shanghai upon recent events it is necessary 


4 


to have some understanding of the whole question of 
child labour in China. For 
children of China have been employed in labour, and 
such employment, on account of the present economic 
still essential to the life of 
It may be divided into three main categories. 
majority of the child workers of China are 
The child 
' 


] 1 | 
begins to work, broadly speaking, at the earliest age at 


many generations the 


conditions, is numberless 
families. 
The vast 
engaged in farm work or in home industries. 
which he is of anv economic value. 


hild labour is apprenticeship in 


The second type of « 


shops and in the 1 industries. Recent investiga- 
tions in the rug industry in Peking and in various trades 


in Ningpo show that this system is, in most cases, little 
é 


short of slavery. During five to ten years of his life 


the child receives in many cases nothing beyond a bare 
, 


subsistence. Living accommodation is often of the very 
worst. The child gets no : 


ral education and scarcely 
any personal attention. Hours of labour will be from 


twelve to fifteen in the day. At the end of this 


** apprenticeship ” he is frequently turned loose, as his 
old eniploye r ean eet an endless supply of tech 
** apprentices.” 

The third type | f child labour is the domestie service 
which has recently come up for special attention in 


connexion with the * Mui-Tsai ” 
This is known in manv parts of China. It is open to 


system in Hong Kong. 


the gravest abuse. While some of these little slaves 
are kindly treated, there are many whose lives are lived 
in constant fear and misery. Many are used for immoral 
purposes. Many are ruined physically and morally 
for life. 

Such child labour is, of course, uninfluenced by the 


contracts of China with foreign nations except in so far 
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as these may add to the number of “ apprentices ” in 
particular industries. The conditions urgently need to 
be altered, but the problem is only in a minor way 
connected with the position of foreigners in China. 

The introduction of Western power factories has 
turned a certain proportion of the child workers of 
China into mills and workshops in the few centres where 
modern industry has been established. The total number 
of such child workers is very considerable. Relatively 
to the entire number it is not, of course, more than a 
mere fraction. In the Shanghai area it is estimated 
that there are between 20,000 and 25,000 boys and girls 
under twelve at work in modern or semi-modern 
industries. 

Many of the children who are to be found in the 
factories to-day have been brought in by their parents, 
some still babies in arms, others little tots who are just 
beginning to do odd jobs, and others children of six and 
upwards who have already begun to take their place 
as employed workers receiving, say, from 3d. to 6d. 
for a twelve-hour day. In addition to such children 
there are, however, a considerable number who have 
been brought in by contractors. They are collected 
from the surrounding country, the parents getting about 
$2 (silver) a month, the child a bare subsistence, and 
the contractor $8 or $4. It is this large class of children 
whose condition is most urgently demanding attention. 
Their living conditions are abominable, and the whole 
system is virtual slavery. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the con- 
ditions in the factory are much more dangerous to the 
child than those in the fields or in the home industries, 
In the silk factories especially the atmosphere is damp 
and hot, and the actual work the children do is more 
tiring than in the cotton mills. Most stand all through 
the day. The usual plan is a twelve-hour day with 
an hour or less for a midday meal. Occasionally there 
may be a second short break for a meal. Machinery: is 
very rarely guarded in any adequate way. Illness and 
accident are, of course, very common, The Shanghai 
Child Labour Commission in their report say of the 
children in the silk factories :— 

“In the main they present a pitiable sight. 
condition is poor, and their faces are devoid of any expression of 
happiness or well being. They appear to be miserable both physically 
and mentally. ‘The adults are given a certain number of cocoons 
from which they have to produce a certain quantity of silk. Should 
they fall short of this quantity they are fined. They then frequently 
revenge themselves by ill-treating the children working under them. 
The Commission is satisfied that the conditions under which these 


Their physical 


children are employed are indefensible.” 

That these conditions have created without 
deliberate ill-will is no argument for leaving them alone 
now that they have been investigated and brought to 
light. The movement to improve the conditions has 
come, as a matter of fact, not from the workers them- 
selves, but from interested persons who have observed 
matters from outside. The foreign employers in Shanghai 
have taken steps to deal with the situation. 


been 


Attention was drawn to the facts through the 
Washington Labour Conference, which led to the 


adoption by the Peking Government of a serics of 
regulations. Lacking in methods of enforcement and 
with no factory inspection, these regulations remain a 
dead letter. In June, 1923, the Shanghai Municipal 
Council appointed a Commission which presented its 
report a year ago. The difficulties faced by the Com- 
mission were great, but had not the recent troubles in 
Shanghai occurred there is little doubt that new by-laws 
would have been passed. 

To look for a moment to the question as to how far 
the child-labour situation is a factor in these troubles, 


ee 


it may fairly be said that it is almost negligible. Tg 
the mass of the Chinese the conditions do not appeal 
as very undesirable or urgently needing remedy. Those 
who have agitated the question have been mainly 
foreigners. The lead has been taken by the Christian 
forces. It is foreigners and Christians who are now 
being attacked. The workers of Shanghai are probably 
not in favour of the proposed limitation of child labour 
in the factories, as it appeals to them mainly as a meang 
of reducing the family earnings. Students in their 
writings on the situation refer occasionally to the 
problem. But it is not unfair to say that it is simply 
advanced by them as propaganda, and that those who 
use the argument well know that it makes no popular 
appeal in China. 

As one who has for several years been giving much 
time to the betterment of industrial conditions in China 
the writer will not be accused of wishing to minimize 
the actual evils which have been here referred to. But 
it cannot with truth be urged either that these con- 
ditions in the matter of child labour are at all widely 
felt to be serious among the Chinese, or that they have 
entered into the present situation as anything more 
than a side issue. At the same time it is true that 
resentment in regard to “economic exploitation” by 
foreigners in China is a factor of first-rate importance, 
But that is another story, 

Henry T. Hopcxin, 


REFLECTIONS ON THE 
SESSION 


By New Member. 


SOME 


rFXHE session came to an end, for all practical purposes, 

on Thursday, August 6th, when the token vote 
for the Mining Subvention was passed by an _ over- 
whelming majority. The Prime Minister, in moving 
the vote, made out a good case for his action, and 
effectively silenced the mutterings of the industrial 
group. But Mr. Churchill, who wound up the debate, 
delivered a speech which can only be described as 
classical. As an example of the highest kind of Par- 
liamentary oratory, as a display of supreme forensic 
talent, it can seldom have been surpassed in the House 
of Commons. I have referred frequently during the 
session to Mr. Churchill’s rhetorical gifts. On this 
occasion he outdid himself, and, developing his theme 
with a master-hand, he swept the House along with 
him to an almost overwhelming climax, and sat down 
amidst tumultuous applause. Thus did the subsidy, 


representing (according to some) the greatest “ sur- 
render” of modern times, go through. Thus did a 


session which promised to be so prosperous, so steady, 
so dull, and has turned out to be by far the most 
remarkable of any since the War, come to a fittingly 
dramatie conclusion. 

The industrial problem has, after all, dominated the 
situation. Beneath its shadow all other 
issues have faded into insignificance. Of agricultural 
and Imperial development we have heard |little—too 
little. And even the Pensions and 
Insurance Acts have not received the attention they 
deserved. For the real problem of industry cuts deeper 
than these—it is like a cancerous growth gnawing into 
our very vitals, and until it is removed it is vain to 
Jook for progress in other directions. One thing is 
clear as a result of the events of the past few weeks. 
This Parliament cannot be uneventful, and ‘ stability ” 
can no longer be its watchword. Action has been forced 


menacing 


Unemployment 


upon the Government, however unwilling it may be, to 
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pursue with vigour a definite line. And the first step 
will have to be taken within the next months. 
The supreme question of the hour is in which direction 
that step is to be. 

A brief recapitulation of the main factors in the 
political situation is necessary if the fundamental! issues 
are to be rightly comprehended. At the moment 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill—a formidable combina- 
tion which, so long as it remains unbroken, will be 
difficult to overthrow—are in control. Their desires are 
carried out, and so far their desires have been in the 
direction of conciliation and co-operation—witness the 
Political Levy Bill and now 


nine 


abandonment of the 
the Mining Subvention. 

In this policy they have had the support of the 
majority of the Cabinet, and the so-called “ Disraelian ” 
Tories, of which some of the younger men form an active 
contingent group, are behind them to a man. But a 
large and influential section of the party, who can best 
be described as the “ industrialists,” have been for some 
time increasingly uneasy. They did not like the attitude 
taken up by the Prime Minister on the Levy Bill, and 
over the subsidy they became at one moment almost 
mutinous. Their point of view is understandable, and 
for it there is obviously a good deal of justification. 
Moreover, a minority of the Cabinet, of whom Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks is perhaps the most prominent member, 
are in strong sympathy both with their misgivings and 
their aspirations. It is Mr. Baldwin’s great object to 
reconcile the points of view of these two wings of his 
party, and he may yet succeed. But he must not lose 
sight of the main problem in the process. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is not always of 
IIe handled the currency 
situation abominably in its earlier stages. Refusing 
even to listen to those who dared to doubt the wisdom 
of a forced return to gold in April, he indulged in a 
series of rhetorical outbursts in which he sueceeded only 
in revealing his own colossal ignorance of the subject. 
Fortunately he has shown signs recently of improve- 
ment. Hie no longer says that the gold standard has as 
much to do with the export price of coal as the Gulf 
Stream. And in any unchallenged _ pre- 
eminence in debate, and his courage at all times, render 
asset to any party to which he 
But Mr. Neville Chamberlain and 
also come forward and take 


great assistance to his chief. 


event his 
him an invaluable 
happens to belong. 
Mr. Edward Wood must 
their proper places by the Prime Minister’s side. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. 
pursue the path of conciliation and co-operation right 
up to the end—and beyond—because if fight there must 
be, I doubt whether he is the man to wage it. He is 
big enough in the House and in the country to ask his 
party to swallow a very big pill—a pill which, although 
coated with commercial management, contains all the 
elements of State control. The party has done it before, 
to its eternal credit, under leaders it esteemed no more 
than Mr. Baldwin. I say quite frankly that if the 
Prime Minister thinks he can lay the foundations of a 
permanent peace in industry by a series of bold and 
even daring measures at this juncture, he will have a 
majority behind him. And what is the 

The Parliamentary Labour Party is a 
quantity—disunited, 
despised and rejected by owners and Trade 


Jaldwin will continue to 


substantial 
alternative ? 
heg 


chaotic, —_leaderless, 


ignore i. 


Unions alike. No. The alternative is Mr, Lloyd 
George anid civil war, and that the country will never 
have. So let Mr. Baldwin prepare for the worst but 


hold on his 
for pr 


course—on and on—fighting to the end 


A PHILOSOPHER ON CURRENCY 
AND CREDIT 
II. 
NOTHER example of Berkeley’s 
also of his metaphysical touch is to be found in 
the following query : 


“© 242. Whether money, lying dead in the bank of Amsterdam, 
would not be as useless as in the mine ?”’ 


modernity and 


Here we are getting very near to a remark made, if I 
am not mistaken, originally by Mr. McKenna. Under 
present conditions gold dug out of the ground by natives 
in South Africa is taken over to America and buried by 
other black men in the chests of the Treasury! In a 
word, it goes out of one underground mine and into 
another. 

Here are some other comments on Economics of a very 
metaphysical nature : 

“© 307. Whether the total sum of all other powers, be it of 
enjoyment or action, which belong to a man, or to all mankind 
together, is not in truth a very narrow and limited quantity ? 
But whether fancy is not boundless ?” 

“308. Whether this capricious tyrant [Fancy] which usurps 
the place of reason, doth not most cruelly torment and delude 
those poor men, the usurers, stockjobbers, and projectors, of content 
to themselves from heaping up riches, that is, from gathering 
counters, from multiplying figures, from enlarging denominations, 
without knowing what they would be at, and without having a 
proper regard for the use, or end, or nature of things ?” 

“309. Whether the ignis fatuus of fancy doth not kindle 
immoderate desires, and lead men into endless pursuits and wild 
labyrinths ?” 

“310. Whether counters be not referred to other things, which, 
so long as they keep pace and proportion with the counters, it must 
be owned the counters are useful; but beyond that to value or 
covet counters be not direct folly ? 7 


Surely 308 should be inscribed above the door of every 
bank, exchange, counting house, and office in the world! 
I must put one or two more Berkeleyan 
though they are very dillicult to into exact 
relation with those I have already given. Two of 
them are remarkable as pieces of abstract wisdom 
and well worth quoting here :— 


Whether an argument from the abuse of things, against 


queries, 
bring 


~~ 276. 
the use of them, be conclusive ? 
Whether he who is bred to a part be fitted to judge of 


9» 


the whole ? 


Bade 
There is no region in which the argument from abuse 
more intrudes itself than in that of Economics. For 
example, expansion of Currency may be very useful, 
but when it is abused it becomes Inflation, which is almost 
as terrible an evil as Deflation. But it is madness 
to insist that because the expansion of Currency can 
be abused we should, therefore, never be allowed to 
apply it. It is an argument which would destroy all 
medicine, for almost all drugs are injurious when abused. 
Very wise is the warning that the man who knows half 
a subject very minutely may be a very unsafe judge 
of the whole problem. A man who has devoted himself 
to one section of commerce, say Foreign Exchanges, 
or the Home Trade, or Export, or Import, or whatever it 
may be, is as a rule a very unsafe guide to Economics 
as a whole. 

Here is another query of great importance :-— 


Whether bank bills should at any time be multiplied 


” 


“49 
but a ida and business were also multiplied ? 
Surely this is a proof that Berkeley had seen the difference 
between Dilution and Expansion. If bank bills are 
multiplied merely at the desire of the multiplier you get 
dangerous dilution. If bank bills are, instead, only 
multiplied pari passu with trade and business, then 
You 
just 


vou may get immense advantages by expansion. 
have, that is, your rolling stock inereasing in 
> ? oS o 
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proportion with your preduce, and so can bring tha 
produce where it is wanted. 

The next query to this is a very interesting one and has 
an extraordinarily modern ring :— 

“© 125. Whether it was not madness in France to mint bills and 
actions, merely to humour the people and rob them of their cash ?” 

Here is one more metaphysical query which is well 
worth the attention of thoughtful men, though let me 
confess at once that it is not a matter on which I dare to 
dogmatize :— 

‘**58. Whether some men will not be apt to argue as if the 
question was between money and credit, and not (as in fact it is) 
which ought to be preferred, private credit or public credit.” 

I shall leave my quotations from the Querist with one 
more query, which, I may note, is to be found as a motto 
to Mr. Baxendale’s recent book, The Coming Crash (Cecil 
Palmer, 5s. net) :— 

** 424. Whether money circulating be not the life of industry ; 

and whether the want thereof doth not render a State gouty and 
inactive ?” 
Alas! That we are gouty and inactive at the present 
moment can hardly be doubted. Also, it seems to me as 
little doubtful that our policy at the present time is, 
consciously or unconsciously, to prevent money circu- 
lating, and so to devitalize trade ! 

As a final apology for my temerity I will quote the 
following query :— 

“315. Whether one, whose end is to make his countrymen think, 


may not gain his end, even though they should not think as he 
doth ?” 


J. Sr. Lor Srracney. 


GENERAL DAWES AND THE SENATE 
By Frank R. Kent (The Baltimore Sun). 


FYXUE late Theodore Roosevelt once said that the way 

for an unpopular President to become popular was 
to get into a row with the United States Senate. The 
theory was that there is among the American people an 
inherent, deep-rooted and traditional prejudice against 
the Senate. Undoubtedly, there is a curiously strong 
fecling among many people that something happens 
inside of a man as soon as he gets to the Senate that 
changes him—makes him sour, mean, cbstinate, arbitrary 
and unreasonable. Although it is true that the Senate 
itself has contributed no little to this feeling, and that no 
small part of the prejudice is justified by the facts, yet 
there is no real warrant for the sort of sweeping condemna- 
tion heard on all sides. It has become an American 
habit to “ cuss” Congress, and particularly the Senate. 
It has reached a point where unquestionably a certain 
amount of injustice is done to the Senate collectively, as 
well as to Senators individually. 

However, the prejudice does widely prevail, and 
General Charles G. Dawes (elected Vice-President and 
presiding oflicer of the Senate last fall) has launched a 
campaign against that body which seems in a fair way to 
prove that Mr. Roosevelt was right. For in Washington 
and elsewhere among politicians there is a quite common 
belief that General Dawes has his eagle eye upon the Pre- 
sidential nomination of his party in 1928, and that what 
he is really doing now is spade work in preparation. Upon 
no other hypothesis can they explain his course. 

The case of Mr. Dawes is an interesting one. That, 
after what happened to him in Washington, he should be 
able immediately to plan a speech-making tour of the 
country without being laughed off the stump, seems to 
prove two things—first, that the popular prejudice 
against the Senate is stronger than ever before ; second, 
that the great bulk of the American people are too busy 
making a living to get a clear picture of what happens at 
their seat of government. 


—e 


For, if the truth be told, Mr. Dawes cut anything but 
an heroic figure in the ten days between his inauguration 
as Vice-President and the adjournment of Congress, last 
March. On the very day he was sworn in, he smashed all 
precedents and stunned his audience by making a violent 
attack upon the Senate the second after he had taken the 
oath. He screeched at the Senators, banged his fist on 
the table, wildly waved his arms about his head, hauled 
the Senate over the coals for its delay and its antiquated 
rules, and altogether completely upset the dignity of the 
occasion and switched the spot light from Mr. Coolidge 
to himself. 

Now, regardless of the merits of Mr. Dawes’ criticism 
of the Senate rules, there was but one opinion as to the 
bad taste, bad manners and bad judgment of his assault, 
He overdid the whole business. His voice was too loud, 
his gestures too unrestrained and acrobatic, his language 
too lurid. It was an undignified and somewhat clownish 
spectacle which made a bad impression upon those who 
saw and heard, but not upon those who read. Mr. Dawes 
followed his lecture to the Senate on how to attend to its 
business by, one week later, signally failing to attend to 
his own at perhaps the most critical moment Congress has 
known since Mr. Wilson left the White House. 


The fight was over the Senate’s confirmation of 
Mr. Coolidge’s nominee for Attorney-General—Charles B, 
Warren. It was a bitter battle with much at stake and 
had been waged for weeks. When this vote came the 
ballot was so even that no one could foresee the outcome, 
Just before the ballot the calculations of the Administra- 
tion forces showed that without the Vice-President, who 
is only permitted to vote in case of a tie, Mr. Warren 
would be rejected. It was then discovered that the 
valiant Dawes, who had so fiercely lectured the Senate 
about sticking to its job, was himself off his own job, and 
had put someone else in to preside. Inquiry revealed 
the fact that in the middle of the afternoon the General 
had gone to his hotel to take a nap, and was sound asleep 
while the battle was raging. The efforts to get him up 
finally resulted in his arrival in a taxi-cab at the Capitol 
three minutes late. The vote was over; Warren was 
rejected ; the President had been given a humiliating 
defeat and the Administration a rebuke—all by the 
margin of a single vote. All that Mr. Dawes could have 
prevented had he been on his own job. His failure is the 
more striking when it is considered that only about one 
Vice-President in five ever gets a chance to vote at all, so 
rare are the ties in the Senate. 

Of course a good many people laughed and a good many 
cursed, but the curious thing is that the great guffaw 
which you would naturally expect from the country did 
not go up. The newspapers made a little fun of the 
General for a day or so, but most of them being Repub- 
lican, the story of his absurd flop was not ruthlessly or 
roughly told, and the people as a whole never did get the 
big laugh over the thing to which they were entitled. 
Ordinarily one would think that this sort of mishap would 
be suflicient to laugh away almost any man’s Presidential 
aspirations, if he had them. Probably it would have 
ruined General Dawes politically had not he inaugurated 
his coming to Washington by picking a violent quarrel 
with the Senate. To that there was certainly a most 
favourable response from the people, as a whole, who did 
not see or hear him. It is the prejudice against the Senate 
that has saved him. For a while the General was 
genuinely scared. He thought, and he had a right to 
think, he had spilled all his political beans. But in a week 
or so it appeared that, whatever the opinion of him in 
Washington, the people as a whole still held him as a here 
and the popular conviction was that in some way or other 
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there had been “* dirty work at the cross roads,” in the 


matter of that tie vote—that what had really happened 
was that the Senate, in revenge for what Dawes had said 
about it, had deliberately got him out of the way in order 
to slip over the vote, and that he was not asleep at all. 
Amazing as it seems, there is a widespread feeling that 
something like that happened, and there is not the least 
disposition, except in political circles, to blame Dawes for 
the Presidential defeat. What the people remember about 
General Dawes’ performance at Washington is that “ By 
golly, he told those fellows down there in the Senate to 
their faces where to head in!” and there is no doubt that 
that made an enormous hit in the country. 

As soon as the realization came that his failure to vote 
had not hurt him in the country, General Dawes re- 
bounded like a rubber ball. At once he arranged a 
schedule of dates for speeches in various parts of the 
country, and this summer and fall will continue to 
“lambast ’ the Senate to the cheers of the populace. 

And the poor old kicked and cuffed Senate, holding 
on to its dignity with both hands—how it does hate 


him! 


THE CENSORSHIP OF THE DRAMA 


Mr. G. B. Shaw, Sir J. Forbes-Robertson, Miss Rose 
Macaulay, Mr. Basil Dean, Mr. Noel Coward, &c., 
state their views. 


TEYWO weeks ago we expressed certain views on the 
| present agitation against “ immoral and indecent ” 
plays and the question of a stricter censorship. Sut at 
the same fecling that this was an essentially 
technical matter, we asked the opinion of some of our 
itrical managers, dramatic authors 


time, 


most prominent the: 
In order to save them time, we asked them 
five specific questions. We publish to-day a selection of 
In doing so we particularly wish to express 


and critics. 


their replies. 
the thanks of the Spectator and _ its readers to our 
correspondents. They are all of them exceedingly busy 
people, and it is, we recognize, no light matter to ask 
them to add to their correspondence. Nor should we 
have done so had we not believed a really useful purpose 
thus putting their views before 


‘ 


would be served by 
the public. 

The questions we put to them were as follows :— 

1. Do you think it desirable to retain the present censorship 
in London as exercised by the Lord Chamberlain ? 

2. Would you abolish censorship altogether and trust to the 
ordinary laws for the suppression of obscenity, &c. ? 

3. Do you approve of the recommendation of the Joint Com. 
mittee of 1909 that there should be an optional censorship under 
which system those who did not care to apply for the Censor’s 
licence would run the risk of a prosecution under the ordinary laws ? 

4. Do you approve of the suggestion that licences, inside 
London as well as outside, should be granted by the local authority ? 


5. Do you agree with the criticism expressed at a meeting of 
the Theatrical Managers’ Association that the present tendency 
of plays in London is not sufficiently “clean and healthy ” ? 


The answers fall naturally into two groups—first, 
what we may call a conservative party, led by Sir J. 
Forbes-Robertson. This party answers “ yes” to the 
first question, 7.e., it desires to retain the present system ; 
“no” to the second question, 7.e., it does not wish to 
sce the censorship abolished; “no” to the third 
question, 7.e., it does not believe in an optional censor- 
to the fourth question, 7:e., it does not 
censorship exercised by the local authorities ; 
and “ yes” to the last question, 7.e., it does not believe 
present tendency of piays in 
‘clean and healthy.” 

Forbes-Robertson takes exactly these 


ship « © pe” 


want the 
London is 


views. 
+. Ey ] } = 
uven all plays 


Sir J. 
But he adds a note to Question 2. 
produced by the many and various stage socicties should 


be under the control of the Lord Chamberlain. This I 
consider most important.” Evidently the breadth of 
Elizabethan or Restoration humour, as given us by 
the Phoenix Society, is not to his liking. 

Mr. Ian Hay gives the same answers, and adds the 
following note :— 

“The public is the real arbiter, because the public pays the 
piper and gets the tune which it asks for—and deserves. The 
Censor can do little more than exercise reasonable restraint over 
current tendencies. The abolition of the Censor would lead to 
grave abuses. Managers and authors of a certain type would 
deliberately put up scandalous plays, relying upon the enormous 
advertisement which a prosecution would yield, and matters 
would be worse than ever. Let us be patient, and avoid quack 
remedies. The present vogue will soon exhaust itself.” 

Mr. Frederick Harrison, of the Haymarket Theatre, 
takes the same view. He would consider it a calamity 
if the censorship was taken out of the hands of the Lord 
Chamberlain. But he doubts whether there is any 
tendency towards unclean or unhealthy plays. 

Mr. Cyril Maude, taking the same view, says :— 

“If we abolished censorship altogether, we should be dependent 
on the opinions of the police—and that in New York they have 
found to be hopeless. Much more obscene plays are produced 
there than are here.” 


We now come to the answers from our correspondents 


who form what we may call the liberal party. This 
party is evidently led by Mr. Bernard Shaw. Although, 


as always in parties of the left, there is more divergence 
of opinion than in the party of the right, the general 
view seems to be that the censorship should be abolished 
In this case, of course, Questions 3 and 4 
Question 5 is naturally regarded as 


altogether. 
hardly arise, while 
meaningless. Mr. Shaw states this case with his usual 
force and brevity. 
9 


But, unlike most of his followers, 
to the first question (whether the 
Lord Chamberlain should be retained as Censor). How- 
ever, he first part of 
Question 2 (“ Would you abolish censorship altogether ? ”’) 
—so he presumably means only that if some censorship 


he answers “ ves 


also answers “yes” to the 


must be retained, the Lord Chamberlain’s is the best. ‘To 
the last question—whether the present tendency of plays 
is unclean or unhealthy—he answers “ Bosh” and adds 
the following note: [I have gone into the question 
exhaustively in the preface to The Showing-up of Blanco 
Posnet and in my e 
I have not changed my views; and I cannot go over it 
all again.” 


es 


vidence before the joint committee. 


Most of the rest of the answers are in the same strain. 
They all indicate that the writers desire to see the whole 
censorship system Miss Rose Macaulay 
remarks that she is afraid that she can attach no meaning 
to the adjectives “clean and healthy ” in the context 
of the last question. 


abolished. 


Mr. Basil Dean is in favour of the optional censorship 
mentioned in the third question, pending the abolition 
of censorship altogether. On the last question he says: 
“The Theatrical Managers’ Association consists mainly 
of provincial theatre proprietors and managers, a body 
notoriously conservative even in the theatre. Is it 
necessary to say more ? ” 

Miss Clemence Dane would like the censorship 
abolished; Mr. Zangwill, too, with no great objection 
to the optional censorship “save that any censorship 
acts as a protection to indecency.” 

Mr. Shane Leslie remarks that “ clean ” and “ healthy ” 
are not terms applicable to art, “ but the present plays 
are not art, so the criticism stands.” 

Mr. Alee Rea, like all the other practical men cons 
with the theatre, condemns in the strongest 
possible way the suggestion that the censorship should 
be transferred to the local authority. 

Mr, Henry Arthur Jones is also an abolitionist, though 


nected 
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he considers that in that case our present laws might 
need _ stricter definitions. He refers us to his book, 
Foundations of a National Drama, which includes his 
open letter of 1909, The Censorship Muddle and a 
Way Out of It, addressed to the chairman of the com- 
mittee to which we have referred. There, regarding the 
whole question as fundamentally a religious one, he 
roundly condemned the censorship as actually tending 
to promote indecency and immorality, and urged the 
appointment of an Inspector-General to prosecute for 
indecency in the place of a censor of morality. 

Mr. Alfred Sutro takes the line that if there must be 
a censorship the “least objectionable” is that of the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

Mr. Noel Coward, who is said to be the cause of all 
the trouble, sends us what we feel sure he considers a 
characteristic communication. “ The most rigid Censor 
is preferable to the English stage coming under the 
control of the inadequacy of the English Church com- 


bined with the illiteracy of the London County Council.” 

Lastly, Mr. St. John Ervine gives us the critics’ point 
of view in detail. He writes :— 

“1. I do not think it is desirable to retain any censorship of 
plays, but if there is to be one at all, then the censorship we have 
at present seems to me to be the best. The difficulty, surely, is 
to get a censorship sensibly and intelligently administered. hat, 
on the whole, is now happening. An unlucky chance, however, 
might give us, as Reader of Plays, another Redford instead of 
another Street. 

2. Yes. <A healthy-minded community can be trusted to do its 
own censoring. An unhealthy-minded community ought not to 
be witnessing plays at all. It ought to be in its grave. Ours is 
an unhealthy-minded community. 

3. No. If there is to be a censorship, it should be compulsory 
for everybody. 

4. No. What sort of a play would be approved by the Man- 
chester Watch Committee ? Ask Miss Horniman, whose fine work 
for the English theatre has not been nationally recognized. A few 
years ago, a preposterous fellow, who was a town councillor in 
Kent, ran about the country denouncing mixed bathing. Imagine 
that ass sitting in judgment on a play ! 

5. No. The Theatrical Managers’ Association are trying to 
cover up their own defects by harping on the alleged defects of 
the plays. When they have cleaned up, in a physical sense, their 
theatres and made them as comfortable as picture palaces, they 
may begin to talk about ‘cleaning-up’ the drama. Have you 
ever sat in the pit or the gallery of a provincial theatre ? If you 
want to know what the tortures of the damned are, try the experi- 
ment. A great deal of pernicious twaddle has been talked about 
‘immoral plays’ by overwrought maiden ladies of both sexes. 
About thirty plays are performed in London at one time. How 
many of the thirty now being performed can be described as 
remotely ‘immoral’ in tendency ? Of the three that are most 
commonly cited as evidence of this immoral strain, two seem 
to be as nearly. tractarian in tone as plays can be, while the third 
could not seriously affect the morals of anyone not already a fit 
subject for the lethal chamber. 

May I add that there is a better case for censoring newspapers 
than there is for censoring plays ? 1 doubt if there is a dramatist 
in England who would dream of putting into his work (or dare to, 
if he did dream) some of the stuff that is commonly and unashamedly 
put into newspapers. I have observed, without surprise, that the 
newspapers which are most angry about ‘immoral plays’ are 
precisely those whose columns stink with indecency. Perhaps 
they fear that the theatre may cut into their trade ! 

But although I think there is a better case for censoring news- 
papers than for censoring plays, 1 would not support such a 
censorship. If our people are such that they can be corrupted by 
the press and the play, then the remedy is, not to fuss oneself 
with the symptoms of the disease, but to discover the disease 
itself and to cure it. The word *‘ bloody’ was not mentioned 
on the stage until it had become so common in ordinary usage 
that its utterance in the theatre shocked no one, and amused 
many. In other words, the theatre is nearly always at the heels 
of people, not in front of them,” 


To sum up, it is clear that there is no consensus of 
opinion as to whether the Censorship should be abolished 
or retained. A majority of our correspondents desire to 
see it abolished, but a minority are most anxious to 
retain it. On the other hand, there is absolute unanimity 
in support of the view we expressed that if the Censorship 
is to be retained at all, the Lord Chamberlain is the best 
possible official to exercise it. There is especially unani- 
mous condemnation of the proposal of the Committee 
presided over by the Bishop of London, that the Censor- 
ship should be transferred to the L.C.C. There is a 





divergence of opinion on the desirability of optional 
Censorship, but on the whole opinion seems to be against 
it. This does not, of course, prove that the suggestion 
isa bad one. It may be ruled out as not being “ practic] 
polities,” but we still think it good. It would give safety 
to those who demanded it ; and those who chose to take 
the risk of not asking for a licence would not be on 
unfavourable ground for resisting a prosecution if their 
motives were demonstrably sincere. 


A MASTER OF HIS CRAFT 


“ TT must be good,” said the village blacksmith, “ for 

I'm pleased with it myself.” He held in his hand 
a doorlatch in welded iron and steel so truly patterned 
that it could have added to the fame of a Benvenuto 
Cellini. It was clamped through a solid square of oak, 
and the whole was destined for our County Agricultural 
Show, which has seventy entries in the class for iron 
craftsmanship. The whole fair design was made in the 
forge by heat and hammer and tongs. Picture a strong 
steel spring, with an attractive curl at the end, set at 
an acute angle with the main iron band and imagine what 
artist’s skill and strong workmanship it needed to shape 
the pattern in one piece of metal with no other tool 
than is used for shoeing a horse. Every detail of the 
decoration—none of it “ unessential decoration,” that 
crime of lesser artists—is honestly hammered and _ bent 
on the anvil. The pincers gripped in the smiths left 
hand held it in the slack coal fire while the right hand 
blew the bellows. Not an improper tool has ever touched 
it; and in the true craftsman’s index such weapons 
as the file are regarded as the devil's weapons. The 
highest praise in the smith’s vocabulary is to say of a 
patron: “ He won't have a file near anything that 
goes to him.” The mark of the work is honesty; and 
honesty in art is both truth and beauty. The severe 
laws under which this design was created have produced 
a thing that cannot fall short of workmanlike ellicicney 
and strength. It must work. A twist of the handle on 
cither side the oak block lifts the lateh easily, and the 
spring thrusts it back firmly the moment the handle is 
released. 

Now and again the blacksmith likes to talk of his art ; 
and his words no less then his works declare that his 
artist’s soul aspires upwards as surely as the sparks of 
his forge. His is an artist’s talk wholly free from jargon— 
a model for Chelsea. But he is afraid that the end has 
come, that he is one of the last of his race ; and he makes 
clear the reason of the change. Hung up on a beam 
of the shed are two great iron hinges, hammered through- 
out like the latch. All those twists and turns, with the 
welding that each entailed, meant in all three days’ 
continuous work; and the smith seldom interrupts 
the manufacture, except for occasional meals, when 
he has an artistic job on hand. Each hinge meant 
thirty hours’ work, and the least skilled workman who 
toiled at this man’s heat would be badly, very badly 
paid at Is. 6d. an hour. That brings the price to £2 5s. 
a hinge, if nothing is paid for profit, nothing for design 
or special skill. Perhaps a hundredweight of coal was 
burnt, and the metal is worth a few shillings. In the 
total sum the hinges may be said to cost something like 
£3 apiece. They are incomparable, a pleasure to behold 
for all who have eyes to see; but hinges superficially 
like them can be stamped out by modern processes at a 
total cost of some Gs. “* Where are the gentlemen left,” 
asks the smith, “ who will pow pay the price? They 
haven't got the money, even if they know the difference 
between stamping and welding.” In the cities we have 
not yet reached such a pitch that we refuse to buy an 
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artist’s picture, because we can buy a coloured print 
at a twenticth of the cost; but the smith fears that a 
different standard prevaiis in regard to craftsmanship. 
All round the neighbourhood the genius of the smith 
is charactered on iron gates, on lamp brackets, on hinges, 
locks, door-knockers and what not. When you have once 
seen and appreciated the real work, you hate the stamped 
work ; but there it is: the worse is killing the better, or 
at any rate the new the old. The print is preferred before 
the picture. 

When I go to the smithy to take a garden tool to be 
a little like asking a 
Rembrandt to paint a garden seat. But the smith is 
rightly proud of his ability to set saws as well as to weld 
locks. This too is art ; and its finest expression is seldom 
seen except in those who have inherited the talent. The 
name of the blacksmith’s family has been known in the 
and neighbourhood for quite three hundred 
years. It is not unlikely that early ancestors practised 
their craft in the neighbourhood when the three mills were 
To surrender 


sharpened or a saw to be set I feel 


village 


first built ; and they are in “* Domesday.” 
his inherited eraft, to see the end of it, is a good deal more 
painful for this craftsman than for Lord Derby or the 
Duke of Rutland to sell property that has been in his 
possession for cight hundred years or so, Furthermore, 
the end brings with it not some greater wealth, but 
the loss of both livelihood and-profession. 

The townsman will scareely believe how long and 
continuous is the inheritance of local crafts. There is a 
family of artists in the manipulation of “ Norfolk thatch ” 
who have been locally famous since the thirteenth century. 
They have outstayed almost all competitors ; and happily 
the craft, even at last revived. The 
reed roof is gaining again on corrugated iron as here and 
But in our villages 


its gasp, is now 
there the sailing ship on the steamer. 
the leading craftsman for many hundred years, till the 
arrival of the motor-car hooted his doom, was the black- 
We man with “large and 


i i ] nae”? ‘ 
sinewy hands, as a 


smith. think of him as a 


Hercules in nature, more able to 


strike hard than deftly. He is often a highly strung 
artist. ‘This master of his craft is so possessed with his 
work that it fills his mind when he ought to be asleep ; 


and Cellini himself, when casting an immortal bowl] in 
silver, was not more ardent to complete the work at a 


The 


his fniture than spoil his 


sitting. modern blacksmith, too, would rather burn 


creation. 
Is the eraft re ally dead, as the smith with philosophic 


calm but intelectual regret believes ? Many of those 
who are busy with the reconstruction of village life hope 
for better things. These new classes for blaecksmith’s 
Wo! ericultural shows are one expression of the hope ; 
and as one looked at the iron patterns, grouped under the 
shadow f Hat lte ld House, one fi li that the blacksmith 
no less t] the architect derived from so long a history 
that his canons could not be shattered by a mere accident 
of in tion. There must be room in the world for so 
native and honest a craft. 
THE SPECTATOR. 
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NOTES 
AND THE 


MOTORING 
THE MOTORIST 
RGAD 


Tur improvements which have been effected in British 
roads during the lJast few years are very great indeed, 


and largely due to the huge sums raised by motor-car taxes. 
During the present year the sum paid by motorists in direct 
taxation will probably be in the neighbourhood of £17,000,000, 
all of which is devoted to road improvements. Great though 
this sum is, however, it is totally inadequate to put all our 
roads into really first-class condition and maintain them. ‘The 
great problem with which road surveyors are faced at the 
present time is to provide a road which requires small tractive 
effort, is sanitary, dustless, non-slippery, cheap in initial cost 
of construction and cheap to maintain. It is easy enough to 
comply with some of these conditions ; it is their combination 
that makes the problem so extremely difficult. 

In order to withstand the present-day intensive mechan- 
ically propelled traffic a road must be an impervious one ; 
otherwise the wear and tear due to traffic and weather will 
render the cost of prohibitive. The road 
engineers of the country can provide surfaces to meet all 
demands if there be sufficient money, but unfortunately 
sufficient funds are rarely available, and the surveyor has to 
prove that he is an engineer by providing for fifteen shillings 
what anybody can secure for a pound. Under certain climatic 
conditions all road surfaces are slippery. Even the out-of-date 
water-bound macadam can be as treacherous as any ; wood 
paved roads and surfaces of tarmacadam or asphalt all 
have their bad days, and the one that 
must exercise these 
prevail. 

We have heard a great deal lately regarding the slippery 
onstructed roads. Even more 


maintenance 


need is road users 


reasonable care when conditions 


surfaces of some of the newly c 
is heard, however, of motorists bragging of the distance they 
have travelled in absurdly short time. Herein lies the cause of 
the great majority of the accidents which occur. How ean un- 
skilled drivers 
charge of powerful machines be expected to have anything 
but accidents ? Would any industrial concern put in charge 
of an expensive stationary engine a man who had had no 


and many of them are quite unskilled—in 


previous experience or training, but who said he was qualified 
beeause he had spent five shillings on a licence ? A driver of a 
passenger train does not take his engine round a curve at 
forty miles an hour when the ctirve was laid out to permit of 
Neither does the 
Ife has to 


to prevailing conditions. But not 


speeds not exceeding fifteen miles an hour. 
same driver rush blindly on during foggy weather. 


regulate 


so do many motorists. 


oa of 
his speed accordin 


The time has surely arrived when new and stringent reguia- 


tions should be enforeed respecting road traflic. Anyone 


accused of driving to the public danger should be very severely 
Roads giving traflic priority over less important 
roads leading into them should be clearly defined. Warning 
lights should be provided at night at important road junctures. 
Something in the nature lighthouse is suggested, 
and this is a good opportunity for th 
There 
similar nature which readily occur 


dealt with. 








ofa periodic 
» motoring associations to 
useful regulations of a 
to one’s mind. The fol- 
Never pull out from 
ss you are sure that 


co-operate. are many other 
lowing are a few of the more important 
the side to the the road 
no other vehicle is following. When approaching a main road, 


do so with the utmost caution, remembering that traflic on a 


middle of unle 


main road has the priority. Never, in any circumstances, 
attempt to pass another vehicle on a blind corner, a hump- 
backed bridge or at the top of a hill. If your car be fitted with 
rear brakes only, do not follow too closely a ear fitted with four- 
Be very careful when mecting or overtaking 
cyclists or pedestrians. Never park your car on a bend or 
corner and make sure that firm ground is selected. Learn and 
employ all the recognized traffic signals. Drive always with 
due consideration for other road users. Do not try to show 
your skill by cutting-in or passing other vehicles very closely ; 
this does not show good driving, but rather incipient insanity. 
E, T. B, 


wheel brakes, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE COAL INDUSTRY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 


Sir,—Those who are convineed that the 
industry would prove no less a failure in Britain than it has 
in Russia view with deep concern the concession which 
the Government has made to mine-owners by under- 
taking to pay a share of the wages bill over the next nine 
months. Such a move can only be regarded as a first and 
inevitable step towards a nationalization of the coal industry, 
Let us admit that the Government was, no doubt, actuated 
by the best of motives, and judged that the loss to the nation, 
through the payment of a sum which, it is stated, may reach 
ten or twenty millions, would unquestionably be less than 
that caused by a protracted strike, which threatened to extend 
to transport and other services, but do not let us blind our 
eyes to the consequences. If on termination of the period 
the two parties fail to come to an agreement, hostilities will 
undoubtedly be resumed, unless the Government once more 
sanctions a raid on State funds, thus forcing the nation, 
in defiance of public opinion and policy, to become a guarantor 
to the coal industry. 

Of all our industries, coal is probably the least susceptible 
of nationalization. Textile, engineering and shipbuilding 
plants vary but little, while coal seams differ in depth, thick- 
ness and accessibility to ports, thus causing substantial 
divergencies in prime cost, yet the Unions dictate a minimum 
wage. There are mines to-day working under satisfactory 
conditions, possessed of reserves, while others in less favoured 
circumstances find it impossible to make ends meet if they have 
to pay the wages fixed by the Unions. Obviously, were each 
mine-owner free to make his own arrangements he would 
by bargain with the miners devise a wage which would allow 
him to keep his capital intact in bad times, trusting to active 
trade conditions for periodic additions to it. If the men 
found it impossible to accept his terms he would close the 
mine, and leave the miners to find employment elsewhere, 
while he would direct his capital to other uses. The entry 
of the Government on the scene simply means that non- 
competitive mines will be kept going at the expense of the 
taxpayer, and wages will be based on the worst, instead of the 
best, conditions of work, while the cost of coal will be corre- 
spondingly increased. The inevitable result will be the loss 
of our coal export trade, and the necessity to protect our own 
market by an import tariff suflicient to prevent the competition 
of foreign coal on our own market. Moreover, the commerce 
of the country is suffering from oppressive taxation, and this 
dole to coal adds to the crushing burden, and prevents the 
revival of trade without which neither coal nor any other 
industry can hope to get out of the rut. Briefly, the Govern- 
ment, having during the War departed from economic law, 
is constrained to try to retrieve the position by plunging 
deeper into the abyss, weakening our financial fabric, and 
making it less possible to face a competition which will become 
much keener as our neighbours recover from the effects of the 
War. At this pace Britain will soon be unable to feed and 
foster her present population, and cannot possibly maintain 
life by a periodic administration of artificial respiration. 
The remedy lies in a return to sound economi¢ common sense. 
The alternative is the decay of British industry, since other 
well-organized trades can sceurcely fail to follow the lead of 
the mine-owners and miners. July 31st may well be looked 
upon as the day when Britain’s Government passed into the 
hands of the Trade Unions. They were strong enough to 
force the Treasury to assume a burden which neither Parlia- 
ment nor the people is in a position to sanction without 
affecting our national credit, and have initiated a new order 
which has in it the seeds of death.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED WIGGLESWORTH. 

Port of London Building, E.C. 3. 


[To the Editor of the Srrctrator.] 
Sir,—The opinions of Mr. Keynes and Sir Josiah Stamp, 
coupled with the admission of Sir Henry Strakosch, that 
** monetary policy has had some share in our impaired power 
of competition,” suggest that there are grounds for including 


monetary golicy in the terms of reference to the forthcoming 


nationalization of 





Coal Commission. Since neither mine-owners nor miners will 
be permitted to be judge in their own cause ; if monetary 
policy is included in the terms of reference, bankers should 
be excluded from sitting as members of the Commission, 

If mine-owners and miners are to be required to give evidence 
and submit to cross-examination upon their claim to pe 
innocent of causing the trouble, in common fairness to them, 
representative bankers such as Mr. Montague Norman should 
also be questioned upon the effect of their monetary policy 
upon industry.—I am, Sir, &e., W. ALLEN Young, 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, SW. 1. 


A COMPARISON OF BRITISH 
AMERICAN LIFE 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—The observations of Mr. Norman Angell upon hotels in 
American cities of moderate size, and his comparison of one 
modern specimen thereof with its analogue in an English city of 
much greater size, were extremely interesting to me, since | 
am an Englishman who has lived very nearly thirty years in 
the United States and has never had, so far, an opportunity 
to return to his native land for the purpose of discovering 
what its social customs have become since he last saw them 
just before the Diamond Jubilee of 1887. 

I have not the least desire to accuse Mr. Angell of exaggera- 
tion, and there may be cities in the United States of no more 
than 30,000 inhabitants boasting hotels of the kind he so 
vividly described ; but I am bound to say that I have never 
yet found one so good, or half so good, in such a community. 

What Mr. Angell is describing is a small edition of the typical 
high-class commercial hostelry of the large cities ; a small 
edition of the famous Statler hotels of New York (Hotel 
Pennsylvania), Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit. Yet it is 
only fair to say that even these excellent types of the latest 
word in hotel-keeping stand almost by themselves, and that 
hotels of two hundred rooms only, in which every room is 
equipped with private bath, are extremely rare, even in the 
United States. 

As a matter of fact, my observations lead me to think that 
the typical American town of fewer than 75,000 inhabitants, 
especially in the South and South-West, has to put up with 
hotels which can only be called abominable and often are 
literally intolerable. Bad food, ineflicient management, bad 
physical construction and high prices combine to make the 
lot of the commercial traveller who must these 
towns anything but a delight. 

It is true, of course, that in respect of the telephone, now 
universal from one end of the land to another, with its extra- 
ordinary influence upon every item of daily life, the people of 
the United States are favoured beyond all other peoples. 
Only by living in this country among the people can one begin 
to realize what the telephone has done to revolutionize home 
and communal life. One may doubt that the almost 
universal motor-car has had an equally powerful influence. 

Central heating, too, is almost universal throughout the 
land, save on the farms and in the smallest villages, and even 
in the latter the hot-air furnace in the basement of the wooden 
houses is wellnigh universal. To-day the block of flats or 
apartments without a central heating system is virtually 
unknown, save in the less reputable quarters of the older 
eastern cities, and even here it is rapidly passing away. 

I suppose that nothing so forcibly strikes an American 
visitor to Great Britain as the slowness of the British people 
in taking up this elementary convenience of life. 

Mr. Angell is perfectly right in his description of the 
American municipality of thirty years ago; at least, in 
respect of cities of thirty thousand inhabitants, more or less. 
In the Mid-West, in the South and in the Far West, life in 
such towns was something pretty nearly intolerable to anyone 
who had been accustomed to anything better. The unpaved 
streets, the dirty wooden buildings, the almost complete lack 
of cultural activities, the influence of a gloomy and often 
fanatical evangelical Protestantism, the practice of which 
supplied the greater part of the intellectual and all of the 
spiritual life of the community, the arrogance and insolence 
of personal conduct and political thought, arising from total 
ignorance of, and indifference to, the affairs of any part of the 
world east of the Atlantic and west of the Pacific coasts; all 
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these things were the commonplaces of American small-town 
life thirty years ago, In the still smaller towns, cultural and 
social conditions were simply the same things still less 
civilizedly organized. Political “ graft,” an amazing cynicism 
jn the face of municipal corruption and inefficiency, combined 
with an almost religious belief in the total superiority of 
everything American to everything not American, were taken 
as a matter of course. 

Things indeed have changed. Since 1896 the people of the 
United States have enjoyed an amazing, an almost incredible, 
financial prosperity. Since 1917, despite the depression of 
1921, the good fortune which had beer sccumulating for the 
two previous decades came to its climax. Ambitious for 
culture, worshipping the children of each new generation with 
almost idolatrous adoration, the Americans have pressed 
forward to spend their easily earned money in beautifying 
their cities, in acquiring new learning, in building and endowing 
new universities, colleges and schools, in founding schools of 
music, of the other fine arts, and of almost every cultural 
activity. They have founded symphony orchestras and 
endowed them (there are at least two dozen of high rank to- 
day, whereas thirty years ago there were at most three) in 
almost every really large centre of population. They have in 
every community of more than one thousand or so their 
literary clubs, such as Mr. Angell has described and before one 
of which he doubtless lectured. Cities like Chicago are spending 
untold millions to make themselves beautiful, and are suc- 
ceeding in face of appalling difficulties. The American people 
are richer, more ambitious and more active than ever. 

Municipal, State and National Government, unhappily, 
cannot be described even yet in these same flattering terms ; 
yet the fact that public opinion no longer condones, no longer 
takes for granted the corruption and the inefiiciency un- 
happily so prevalent, is in itself hopeful for the future. 

This is still a new country, still a country sparsely settled. 
Mr. H. G. Wells, fifteen years and more since, noticed how, 
even between New York and Chicago, where the railways run 
through the richest and most densely populated parts of the 
Union, the train runs for hours through a country with not 
twenty inhabitants to the square mile. The Southern States 
are still years behind the others in level of civilization, in 
material wealth and in material activity. Agriculture still 
claims more than 45 per cent. of the population. New York, 
the city, in its magnificent quasi-oriental barbarism, alter- 
nately astounding and offending the eye and the spirit, over- 
whelming, ineredibly rich and powerful New York, is in 
reality hardly an American city at all. Its population is 
actually predominantly a foreign population, and its com- 
munal thought is Ieagues apart from the thought of the 
peoples of those great central agricultural States, whose votes 
tip the balance of political power. Which explains much, 
as, for instance, American abandonment of that European 
post-War settlement which an American President almost 
alone had imposed. 

Yes, the United States still is a new country, and in many 
a remote corner the ideas and much of the living of the 
nay, of the seventeenth—century may still be 
discovered, On the other hand, the telephone, the motor-car 
and the radio-telephone are finding their way into every corner 
of the land, and the day is coming, although it is by no means 
here as yet, when what commercial traveilors call a “* decent 
hotel ” will be found in every town of more than ten thousand 
inhabitants. ‘The intending British lecturer or pilgrim of 
business should not, however, think that he will find a New 
Arlington in every town of thirty thousand, or that every such 
town is a Birchampton. 

It is very difficult for one like myself to understand the 
complaints made so often, and by Englishmen as much as by 
Americans, conecrning the backwardness of hotels, and the 
inconveniences of contemporary houses and flats in Great 
Britain. Like most exiles, I subseribe to a number of home 
magazines, technical journals, &c., and I find that central 
heating systems, motor-cars, gas appliances, clectric appliances 
of every kind-—and even apparently telephones-—-are made, 
und to be had, among you. Who buys all these things ? 

Like every Englishman, I hope, I am proud of my native 
land and would not have her aught but her own great self. If 
the luxury of American life had to be purchased at the cost of 
parochialism, Jawlessness, political 


eighteenth 


American intolerance, 


corruption, governmental inefficiency, and social barbarism, 
then it would be too hardly gained indeed ; but if it could be 
gained rather at the cost only of some of the American cheer- 
fulness, ambitious activity, self-confidence and hard-working 
** push,”’ surely no one would be harmed and all would be 
benefited. The American devotion to business is, of course, 
often no more than the absence of a cultural outleok on life, 
driving the individual back upon the only thing he can do 
weil. I am far from wishing for England such a hopeless 
gospel as that. 

From afar one can sometimes see what cannot be detected 
near at hand. Americans who have seen the British people 
enough to know what they are and what are their accomplish- 
ments in the world have neither contempt nor dislike for a 
great people. There is still, after all, some reason for believing 
that the British people is the greatest of the world’s peoples.— 


I am, Sir, &c., WiLuiAM Braiw WuiTE. 
209 South State Street, Chicago. 
A VOLUNTARY FUND FOR OUR 
PRESENT DISTRESS 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Simr,— Your correspondent, in the Spectator of August Sth, 


points the way to the practical working of a Voluntary Fund 
for our present distress. But a central record of the sums 
contributed should be kept, and published at regular intervals. 
On sending a gift in money or kind to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a post-card recording it should go to the originator 
of the idea, who would inform you once a week of the total. 
Thus interest would be kept alive, and no expense of collection 
involved. If this excellent scheme materializes, I shall be 
happy to give £5 a year for two years.—I am, Sir, ete. 
KE. Le B. 

[We are too deeply committed in other directions to be 
able to help in the organization of such a scheme. But we 
can see no difficulty in the way of putting it into effect. 
It might have a resounding success, and it is for our readers 
who support the idea to organize the victory. The proposal 
is noble and nobly challenges the spirit of self-sacrifice. We 
may add that the original proposal appeared in a letter to 
the Spectator of May 2nd, and copies can be obtained from 
Miss M. C. Malim, 24 Grosvenor Road, Richmond, Surrey. —- 
Ep. Spectator.] 


HOMECROFT SETTLEMENT FUND 
[To the Ediior of the Syecraror.} 

Sir,—I rejoice to report that the week just elapsed has been 
the fullest of solid encouragement of any since the Spectator 
Homecroft Fund began. Far short as even the sum of 
2573 14s. still is of the total capital required to cover twenty 
acres of land with forty homecrofts, the spiritual encourage- 
ment (if I may so speak) which has always been flowing in 
has risen this week to such a tide that it would almost be a sin 
to let oneself doubt any more that now, for good or evil, the 
first Homecroft Settlement in England is actually going to 
arise at Cheltenham. It would be invidious to name indi- 
viduals among the many new friends the movement has 
gained ; but your readers will be interested to know that, 
among others, Sir James Agg-Gardner, the influential local 
member of Parliament, who was waited on in the House last 
week, has given the scheme his countenance. 

But I would like everyone to see just what the experiment 
is which those who have invested in this enterprise are sup- 
porting. Properly speaking, it is an experiment in nothing less 
than the driving of hunger out of the labouring homes of this 
land. In the sober language of the business world, we want to 
see how far it would pay to devote capital so as to house the 
working man beside his food; that is to say, to house him, 
beside the tools and facilities by which he could make his own 
food out of the earth with his own hands, so that come rain or 
shine, he and his children should not need to go hungry. The 
Spectator prizes are to be for those who come nearest to 
actually feeding their own families. 

** The complete food garden and how to run it ” is a potential 
We are not at the end of human knowledge 
But at Cheltenham we 
exists. 


science and art. 
yet of this potential science and art. 
are beginning with the knowledge which already 
Kivery man whom we place in one of our houses will be 
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earefully selected from among Cheltenham’s eight or nine 
hundred allotment cultivators. He will bea man who canalready 
produce at least some part of his family’s food, and who likes 
doing it. What he grows he will not need to buy, and the 
money he thus saves will help him out with the weekly or 
monthly purchase-rent ; a purchase-rent fixed at a sum which 
will enable him gradually to make his little croft his own, and 
at the same time yield some small return to those who have 
put up the capital. This is the principle of our enterprise. It 
will take both courage and care to carry it out to the end. 
But not the least of the indications which point to eventual 
success is the marked business ability of some of the men who 
have recently begun to be attracted by the scheme. 

But our option on the land we have in view at Cheltenham 
for the experiment expires on August 22nd ; and I wish that 
all who are thinking of supporting us would write soon, 
saying the amount they are prepared to put up. Promises 
should be sent to The Editor, the Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Cheques should be crossed 
* Spectator Womecroft Fund, Barclays Bank, Goslings 
Branch.°—I am, Sir, &ce., J. W. Scorr. 

University College, Cardiff. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sirn,—We believe that promises or contributions to the 
proposed Cheltenham Homecrofting Association are being 
acknowledged in the Spectator. 

We were asked to inform you that we have each promised 
to invest £200 in the scheme. We were fortunate enough 
to meet Professor J. W. Scott, whose articles and letters 
on Homecrofting have appeared in your paper, and he so 
convinced us of the hopefulness and value to the nation 
of his project that we felt we must show our sympathy with 
it in some practical way. 

We hope that many others in Cheltenham will support a 
scheme that will evidently help to selve the problem of 
unemployment, and bring dignity and happiness into the 
lives of many workers.—We are, Sir, «c., 

Epirn M. Hi. Geppers, 

11 Royal Parade, Cheltenham. AGNES E. BricGs. 

[To the Editor of the Serecrator.] 
Sir,—May T, as the Cheltenham man who has had the privilege 
of working hard with Professor Scott from the beginning, 
have just a tiny space in which earnestly to appeal to your 
readers ? 

I know of what I am speaking when I say that if the 
Spectator Fund will enable us to buy this land, we in Chelten- 
ham will see to it that the scheme shall not perish for lack of 
men of allotment experience to occupy and cultivate it. I 
enclose my own small contribution.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Knapp Road, Cheltenham Spa. Ernest H. Wynn. 


[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sir.—Professor J. W. Scott set out his scheme for Home- 
crofting in your issue of August Ist, and if I understand him 
rightly he means the tenants under this scheme to become 
gradually owners of their plots and to have the right to do 
with them exactly as they please. 

Is it not certain that in process of time they, or their 
representatives, will be tempted to sell these plots, and if 
the land has risen to a building value the temptation will 
be very strong? The original * carefully selected ”~ Home- 
crofter may be dead, the land will be built upon, and the 
whole scheme will have had no result but to enrich a few 
favoured individuals. Every landowner who has set up 
allotments, or who has had to deal with those set up by an 
ancestor—which is my case—knows that if there are no safe- 
guards they are apt soon to be all gradually taken up by one 
or two men and exploited in some way quite foreign to the 
intentions of the original donor. Will Professor Scott explain 
how he proposes to prevent this kind of thing ?—I am, Sir, ete., 

Ockham Park, Ripley, Surrey. Mary LOvELACcE. 

[In addition to the generous promises above we have received 
as free gifts, A. N. Cole, £1; Mrs. S. L. Constant, £1 Is. ; 


a promise from Canon H. P. Thompson, £10 ; and the following 
sums for investment, Messrs. Moody Bell & Lamb, £10; 
Messrs. Heeling & Overbury, £5; E. H. Wynn, £5 ; making with 
sums previously acknowleqyed £1,005 15s.—Eb. Spectator.] 


CENSORSHIP OF THE DRAMA 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Your article upon “The Censorship of the Drama” 
reminds me that arising out of the Report (1909) of the Joint 
Committee, Mr. Herbert Samuel, as he then was, Under 
Secretary of State at the Home Office, seriously considered 
an alternative to the present system, and I was more than 
once asked to confer with him at the House of Commons 
upon the expediency of placing the power now exercised by 
the Lord Chamberlain in the hands of a Committee of the 
Privy Council, a plan that while relieving a great Officer of 
State of an invidious duty, would have preserved the Eliza- 
bethan tradition by the transfer of the task to a body in 
close relation to the Crown. 

In this connexion there appeared in the Times Literary 
Supplement some time ago a pleasing story of Charles IL, 
who, upon information that a new comedy contained many 
things of a scandalous nature, suspended the representation 
until it had been reviewed at the competent hands of Sir 
John Denham and Edmund Waller, and gave instructions 
to these gentlemen that the company responsible should 
take heed not to expose upon the stage anything that was 
*“ prophane, scandalous or scurrilous.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALMERIC Fitzroy, 


THE 


Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


TREATMENT FOR THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Evidently I did not make my suggestion clear. I 
had no intention of proposing that for a subscription of, 
say, £5 any person might claim a hospital bed, hospital 
treatment, and specialist surgery. Nor did I think of asking 
for charity fees. I had in mind a scheme of mutual insurance 
where the members joining bring the law of averages into 
play, as in all insurance. The rates payable would easily 
be determined by the actuaries, and there would naturally 
be certification by the hospital staff that operations or specialist 
treatment were necessary. 

The benefits seemed to me to be twofold. The hospital or 
hospitals concerned would have an assured income, and 
would be able to open for the use of patients under the scheme 
wards now closed. The subscribing members would say to 
themselves, “* Of the thousands who belong to our Society 
only a percentage will need the medical or surgical treatment 
for which we insure. But I shall sleep the better for knowing 
that I am protected if, unfortunately, I am one of that per- 
centage. If I escape, I have at least the satisfaction of 
knowing that my subscription provides for others in their 
need.”’°—I am, Sir, &e., If. G. D. Lariam. 

All Saints Rectory, The Walks, Huntingdon. 


MEDICAL 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sirn,—The M.P.s’ protest in the Times in June the 
most important document which has yet appeared on the 
question of Prayer Book Revision. It went to the root of 
the matter—(1) by exposing the unreality of the nominally 
representative bodies set up under the Enabling Act; and 
(2) by the assertion of the position of laymen in the Church. 
To the question, what are the laity? Dr. Arnold answered, 
“The Church minus the clergy.” ** All Christian people in 
the Empire have a concern in the Prayer Book,” the Protest 
reminds us; or in Newman’s words :—‘*I do not see how 
it is possible to forget that the Established Church is the 
Church of England ; that Dissenters are, both in their own 
estimation and in that of its own members, in some sense 
a portion of it; and that, even were its proper laity Catholic 
in opinions, the whole population of England, of which Dis- 
senters are nearly half, would, as represented by Parliament, 
claim it as their own.” The Revisers have been reckoning 
without their host, and counting on his not troubling himself 
to check their accounts. Should he do so, their Revision 
scheme will fall to pieces like a house of cards. Parliament 
will not, indeed, discuss the interpretation of rubrics or the 
structure of offices. But, if the National Assembly sends 
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up a measure which divides the Church, and dissatisfies the 
country, Parliament can throw it out. 

With the possible exception of that triumph of lobbying, 
the Enabling Act of 1919, no important measure ever had 
so little public opinion behind it as the proposed Revision 
of the Communion Service. Except the officials concerned, 
no one has a good word for it. Quiet people, who dislike 
change, distrust it; the Anglo-Catholics, whom it is meant 
to conciliate, ridicule it ; Evangelicals object to it on religious 
grounds ; Broad Churchmen on political. The Communion 
Service was the centre of the Reformation settlement, and 
only a complete change of opinion on the part of Englishmen 
with regard to this settlement would be a sufficient reason 
for reverting to a liturgy of another type and character. 
No such change of opinion has taken place. Things have 
come to their present pass because the officials in the National 
Assembly and elsewhere have consulted too exclusively 
“the busy ‘ Good Churchmen,’”’ and have gone a long way 
ahead of the general sense both of the Church and the Nation. 
Yhe sooner this impossible position is abandoned, the better ; 
jt cannot be held. 

The possibility of Parliamentary intervention is distasteful 
to our Anglo-Ultramontanes. ‘* Do we suppose,’ we are 
asked, “ that the Anglo-Catholic party will pay any attention 
to the House of Commons?” No one is so foolish as to 
suppose this; it is beyond the power of cmnipotence to 
devise a law which the Anglo-Catholic party would obey. 
Nor is there any wish to make their position in the Church 
impossible ; whether it is or is not so is for themselves to 
decide. But toleration is one thing; domination another. 
Minority rule is inadmissible ; and, if a minority complains 
of persecution because it is not permitted to persecute, common 
sense must judge the value of the complaint. The organs 
of this party tell us plainly that, if they have their way, there 
will be no room for Liberals in the Church, and that the 
Evangelicals will find their natural home in the Noncon- 
formist bodies. They will not have their way; nor will 
their empty threats be realized. But the fact that they 
are made shows the quarter from which the wind blows.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED FAWKES, 

Ashby St. Ledgers Vicarage. 


THE HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the SrpecTAToR.] 
Sir,—In your issue of August 8th Mr. Henderson claims to be 


an authority on the above subject, having had over twenty 
years’ experience as meat inspector in a large municipal 
abattoir in Scotland. His experience was that latterly once or 
twice a year English inspectors (** employed by the R.S.P.C.A.”’) 
invaded the unnamed Scottish abattoir and demonstrated 
the ineflicieney of the humane killer, for one shot in six failed to 
kill, and the tedious pistol had then to be recharged for a 
further effort. Would it not be more expeditious and humane, 
he asks, to use the pole-axe, with which a second blow can be 
delivered instantly when the first has failed ? 





May I supplement his statistics by quoting from a Report to 
the Corporation of London (Public Health Department, 
Sanitary Committee, April, 1925) on this very question? The 
inquiry was exhaustive, and the Report states that, with a 
humane killer, 1,255 animals were killed with 1,259 shots 3 
whilst with the pole-axe the ratio of blows was: 100 bulls, 
100 oxen, 123 blows ; 100 cows, 127 blows: 100 
Further argument on that point is un- 


250 blows: 
pigs, 155 blows. 
necessary. 

In his later remarks your correspondent is equally at sea. 
He writes of a * humane killer which fires a captive ball” ! 
One is relieved to have his assurance that so unusual and dan- 
‘dropped into disuse.” If he means 
the humane killer which fires a captive bolt, he will be glad to 
learn that this instrument is being used in many places with 
satisfactory results, though it gets out of order more readily 
than the free bullet pistol. As to the “ very real danger to 
the men from the free bullet, your correspondent need have 
The free bullet has been in use for a score of 
Years with practical immunity. Is it not strange, Sir, that 
accustomed to see death in many should be 
alarmed if one mentions the shooting of a captive bullock with 


gerous a weapon has 


little anxiety. 


men forms 


a specially contrived pistol ; or, again, that any human being 
should grudge a five-pound note if thereby death is rendered 
painless for tens of thousands of the lower animals? I have 
seen animals miscellaneously slaughtered in abattoirs in more 
than one country ; and the first time I saw the humane killer 
ised I felt that the only fit words were: ** O death, where is 
thy sting ?*’ Hence this letter. 

May I add that addresses for the purchase of humanely 
killed meat (including bacon) may be obtained from the 
respective P.C.A. Societies in London, Edinburgh and Belfast ? 
—I am, Sir, &ce., J. A. S. B. 


THE DRINK QUESTION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—Lord Balfour of Burleigh, in his allusion under the 
above heading to my letter, which you were good enough to 
print in your issue of July 11th, hardly displays his usual 
accuracy. I did not desire to put forward my own opinion as 
to the Oxford Bill, but to remind Lord Dunmore of the 
opinions of his fellow Peers as recorded by the majority vote 
on the division on that measure. It is impossible for me to 
state exactly what financial terms the Trade would consider 
fair in the event of Parliament deciding to acquire their 
business and properties. Much must depend upon time and 
circumstance. 

But the proposals in the Oxford Bill and those of the 
Sumner Committee rest upon two entirely different and incom- 
patible bases. In the Oxford Bill the underlying principle is 
that the State shall acquire millions of pounds’ worth of pro- 
perty practically without any outlay on its own part, which 
approximates to confiscation. That of the Sumner Committee 
was to the effect that the State as purchaser should find the 
purchase money—a practice for which precedent can be 
called in aid. 

Meanwhile I conceive that it is not part of my duty to prove 
helpful to Lord Balfour of Burleigh and his friends in the 
promotion of a scheme which, in my opinion, will be neither 
of advantage to the community nor of benefit to the State.—I 
am, Sir, &e., F. P. Wuirsreap. 


NECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY 
GENERAL FUND 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In your kindness you have allowed me to appeal for 
years past for contributions towards the Necessitous Ladies’ 
Holiday and General Fund, and I venture once again to ask 
the charity of your readers, for whose generosity in the past 
I could never be grateful enough. The poor ladies are suffering 
pitifully now through the difficulty of obtaining work. I am 
thinking of widows and sisters of the poorer clergy, elderly 
governesses, hospital nurses who have broken down, journalists, 


AND 


musicians, artists, actresses, discharged Government clerks, 
and companions, many of whom, through age and infirmity, 
unable to obtain any sort of work, are left behind in the city 
in the summer months, exposed to the privations attendant on 
poverty. The Fund also supplies food, medicine, clothing, 
and comforts that are even more urgently needed than rest or 
change of air. Faced with the high cost of living on their 
tiny incomes, many are in daily anxiety. I plead, then, for 
the old, the sick and helpless. All contributions sent to the 
following address will be gratefully acknowledged and dis- 
tributed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CONSTANCE BEERBOHM (Miss), 
40 Upper Berkeley Street, W.1. Treasurer. 


A FORGOTTEN CENTENARY 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.]} 

Sm,—The article under the title in 
August 8th, revives my hope that the biography of my uncle, 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, will be rewritten more fully and 
dramatically than has hitherto been done. Dr. Richard 
Garnett who wrote the EK. G. Wakefield volume in Fisher 
Unwin’s Builders of Great Britain series (1879), had, I know, 
felt the limitations imposed upon him by the necessity of 


above your issue of 


conforming to the unavoidable conditions of a series publi- 
cation, Ina conversation 1 had with him only a few months 
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before his death, Dr. Garnett expressed his intention to write 
a fuller biography. 

Some years afterwards I entered into correspondence with 
the late Sir Edward Cook who also contemplated a similar 
enterprise. The interplay of Wakefield's unscrupulosity 
with his genius and his finer qualities makes a life story of 
intense dramatic quality. It is characteristic that he should 
have used the enforeed leisure of his imprisonment for a 
crime of a peculiarly sordid type, to evolve and actually 
commence his colonization schemes which have largely 
resulted in saving for the Empire, not only New Zealand, 
but South Australia and Canada as well. The disaffection 
in our Canadian colonies was at its height in 1838, and was 
successfully dealt with by Lord Durham's “ Report,” of 
which it was said “ Wakefield thought it, Buller wrote it, 
Durham signed it.’ There seems little doubt that it was 
Wakefield's distinctly sharp practice in securing unauthorized 
publication in the Times of the essential portions of this Report 
which foreed action upon a Cabinet predisposed to act 
against it. 

His life sparkles with similar admixtures of the bandit law- 
breaker with intentions for the public good. ‘There is much 
material both in England and New Zealand for a first-class 
life of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, and there is one source of 
information, the letters of Robert Rintoul, which has, so 
far as I am aware, never been fully explored.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frances TORLESSE, 

19 Ashburnham Road, Hastings. 


A PHILOSOPHER ON CURRENCY 
CREDIT 
[To the Editor of the SpEcraTor.] 
Sir,—Very interesting and suggestive are your quotations 
from Bishop Berkeley's Querist. But he lived in the time of 
Queen Anne. Had he been living now, it suggests itself to me 
that he might have added to his money queries, as thus : 


AND 


Whether a currency, being a compulsory one, can be satis- 
factory if it is capable of being withdrawn from circulation 
and converted into capital : 


“ 
> 


Whether a Government can have any useful function in 
connexion with money, other than that concerned with the 
assessment and collection of taxes.—1 am, Sir, &c.. 

E. Biiron, 

Rudyard, Leek. 


THE SQUIRREL WAR 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraron.] 


Sirn.—The only fault I have to find in your article on the 
yrey squirrel is that it is not quite strong enough in condemna- 
tion. On this estate of under 450 acres we have killed in two 
years about 246 grey squirrels, and the keeper has instructions 
to kill the lot if he can; we now seem to have as many as ever. 
The red squirrel is a great rarity, and it has not been seen here 
for a considerable time. Grey squirrels have habits nearly 
identical with rats. They have a great fondness for fruit, and 
will do great damage to cherries, plums, apples and other 
fruit; a neighbour of mine actually saw one carrying off a 
peach. I have seen one with a young chaflinch in its mouth, 
naving first taken it out of a nest. 
of young pheasants and the keeper noticed that three were 
missing when he counted the birds, aithough he did not 
actually see the squirrel take any ; we have also seen a hen 
with young chickens chasing a grey squirrel away from the 
coop. At this time of year they are fond of barking beech 
trees, doing far more damage than any rabbit would. Walnut 
trees they have barked high up, now they are cating young 
It appears that grey squirrels are not so adept at 
vlimbing as the red. They are real vermin, and the Spectator 
does great service by making known to the public the serious 
damage that they do. All estate owners should give strict 
instruction to their keepers and foresters to destroy every 
alien, then possibly our better behaved indigenous red squirrel 
Iam, Sir, &c., 


One was seen near a coop 


fir cones, 


will be allowed to live in peace. 
C. 1. Brackeurne, 
Westerham, Kent. 


Valence, 


i 


[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 
S1r,— For the first time I saw this summer grey squirrels in the 
Oxford University Parks, and in the adjoining roads ang 


gardens. I do not remember ever having seen there any req 
squirrels. But then, as ““E. M. N.” points out, the grey 


squirrel is much bolder and does not hide from sight.—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. BLN, 


RATS AND SNAKES 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Srr,—The following occurrence was recently related to me 
by a young farmer living on my estate in Monmouthshire, 
I give it in his own words :— 

“While planting merrows on the manure heap by a hedga 

I was attracted by a movement in the bottom of the hedge. |] 
was surprised to see a rat holding on to the tail of a snake. When 
the rat saw me he ran away. The snake was nearly dead and 
I put my foot on its head to examine it. Its tail was bitten through 
about 24 to 3 inches off the end of its tail. The snake measured 
3 feet long. While examining it J. Lane (a labourer on the farm) 
came by, and we heard another movement in the hedge. I stepped 
nearer, and was astonished to see the rat at another snake's head 
falling down the bank. (This evidently refers to the snake.) The 
rat went around to the snake's tail again and bit it through about 
3 inches from the end of the tail. The rat held on until the snake 
was lifeless. The snake did its best to get in the manure and did 
not attempt to fight the rat. This snake was bigger than the 
first.” 
It would be interesting to know whether any of your readers 
can speak to similar experiences. I imagine that the explana- 
tion of the occurrence is that the snakes had discovered the 
rat’s nest and were proposing to swallow the young. Had 
the rat been killed it would have been possible to ascertain 
whether it was a buck or (as I should guess) a doe.—I am, 
Sir, &c., S. R. C. Bosanqvuer. 

The Athenacum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


£100 PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Aw American reader of the Spectator, Mr. Gabriel Wells, 
has generously offered a prize of £100 for an essay on 
“Unemployment : Its Cause and Remedy.” The maximum 
length of an essay is 1,200 words, but competitors should 
aim at confining themselves to 1,000 words. The Editor 
of the Spectator will judge the contributions and his decision 
will be final. The last date for receiving contributions at 
this office will be January 25th, 1926. The Editor reserves 
the right to publish any of the MSS. 
mark their envelopes, ** Unemployment Competition,” 


ON 


Competi tors should 


POETRY 
CROWNS 
Love's touch is soft, and Death 
Is gentle, when he takes 
A sleeping child's light breath, 
Before it wakes ; 
But neither Death nor Love 
Moves softer than I move, 
Great is my ecstasy, 
Till generous I 
For common pence have sold 
The world my purest gold. 
No man that’s blind 
Has ears more quick to hear ; 
No man that’s deaf and dumb 
Has eyes more sharp and clear, 
No wonder then that kings, 
Envying the man who sings, 
Aspire to wear his crown 
And scorn their own ; 
No wonder kings aspire 
For crowns not made of gold, 
Which —though Time's born a thief— 
Escape his hold. 
Two kings have won— 
David and Svlomon, 


W. Hl. DAvIEs. 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 
THE WOES OF A DESPOT 


(CopyRIGuT IN THE Unirep STATES or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 
Xenophon. Scripta Minora. With an English Translation by 
E 


C. Marchant; The Scriptores Historiae Augustae. 

With an English Translation by David Magie, Ph.D. Vol. IL. 
(in three volumes). 

Frontinus. Stratagems; Aqueducts. With an English Transla- 
tion by Charles E. Bennett. The Loeb Classical Library. 
(London: William Heinemann. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 10s. net per vol.) 


Ove of the great advantages which the Loeb Classical Library 
confers upon mankind is that it enables us to drag forth 
treasures from what may well be called the scrap-heap of 
Greek and Roman literature. To most of us—even when we 
have had what is called a classical education—the scrap-heap 
is full of moving and interesting things. If you turn it over, 
as you can by means of the Loeb Library, you will find, like 
the small girl in the story, that quite a number of “ perfectly 
good cats” have been thrown upon it and that you may 
discover in the heap odd fragments of battered crowns and 
broken jewelry and gems which still shine to delight the eyes 
of lucky finders. 

The last instalment of the Loeb Translations gives three 
excellent examples of what I mean. I will take first from the 
scrap-heap the Scripta Minora of Xenophon—a book of real 
treasure-trove. ‘To the ordinary man Xenophon means the 
Anabasis and the Memorabilia, and possibly the Gconomica. 
Further than.this very few people read, and yet, as is proved 
by the volume before us, there is a mine of delightful, amusing 
things in the Hiero, in the Ways and 
of political economy for decadent or 
1 in The Art of Horsemanship—to 


and stimulating 


Veans (a shrewd piece 


war-ruined States), a 


rm 
choose only three out of the seven essays in the volume under 
consideration. Of the three I have chosen, the Hiero will 


seem most attractive at the present moment, for it is a disquisi- 
tion on what a certain number of carcless-minded people are 
inclined to think a panacea for social and political evils—ihe 
I of the enlightened despot, or, to be frank and personal, 
the rule of a man like Signor Mussolini, the autocratic care- 
taker of the Italian State. In Nenophon’s day there were 
many such. He takes for example and analyses Hiero, the 
tyrant of Syracuse. Xenophon, like the ingenious Whig and 
Moderate that he was, states the political dangers and dis- 
lvantages of despotism in a dialogue between Hliero and 
Simonides the poet, a visitor at the Syracusan court. Very 
slvlv, the arguments against tyranny are put in the mouth of the 
tyrant, not of his literary interrogator. Simonides is inclined 
to think that an enlightened tyrant is not only able to confer 
benefits on the State, but enjoys a specially good time for 
himself, 
His part, indeed, is to pour forth a catalogue of woes. He 
expounds at great length and with great ingenuity the sorrows 
of the unhappy autocrat, and shows how miserable is his 
position compared with that of the free citizen. 
* 1 know you were born a private citizen,” says the poet, 
and are now a despot.” As he has experienced both fortunes, 
he is just the man to compare the lives led by the two types of 
n. Simonides then hazards the suggestion that in any case 
spot cannot be worse off than the private citizen, since 


Hliero is instant to disabuse him of any such idea, 


>_> 


he has the same physical structure as the private citizen, the 
same senses of taste, sight, and hearing. The only difference, 
indeed, is that the despot has far greater opportunities for 
enjoying the pleasures to be experienced by means of these 
organs of sense, and that his pains are, at the same time, very 


much fewer than those of the private citizen. Not a bit of it, 


replies Hiero. The despot has far fewer pleasures and many 
more pains. And then he proceeds to give his reasons, many 
of them very quaint and human, and highly characteristic of 
the Greck mind. In the first place, despots can have none of 
the pleasures of sight-seeing. The ordinary citizen can travel 
avout and go to national festivals and see everything that is 
worth seeing: but the despot can do nothing of the kind, 
He d not risk himself in a crowd, and his position at home 
is insecure to let him range abroad. Simonides counters 


With the reflection that at any rate fine shows and pleasures 


of this kind come to tyrants even when they stay at home. 
* Nothey don’t,” says Hiero, Tyrants cannot even indulge inthe 
pleasures of picking up antiquities cheap, for “‘ the showmen,” 
when they come to offer some trifle to the tyrant, “* expect to 
leave the court in an hour with far more money than they get 
from the rest of the world in a lifetime.” The notion that a 
despot finds society pleasant is still more gloomily dismissed. 
Just look at marriages, too! says Hiero. He cannot marry 
above him, which is a great source of pleasure and interest to 
the private man. ‘“ Unless a despot marries a foreign girl, 
he is bound to marry beneath him,” and so the pleasure of 
marrying above him or of marrying an equal can never be his, 
“And whereas it is exceedingly pleasant to receive the atten- 
tions of the proudest of ladies, the attentions of slaves are 
quite unappreciated when shown, and any little shortcomings 
produce grievous outbursts of anger and annoyance.” So 
goes on the tale of woe. But these outward and visible 
signs of autocratic discomfort are nothing, says Hiero, com- 
pared with the secret sorrows that infest the despot’s soul. 
Peace is a great blessing to mankind, but very little of it falls 
to the share of the despot, he continues. On the other hand, 
in the great evil of war the despots receive the largest share 
of that evil. If the despot is defeated great is his loss; but 
even if he conquers he may be worse off. For “ all despots 
move everywhere as in an enemy’s country.” To private 
citizens a truce or peace brings rest from war; “ but despots 
are never at peace with the people subject to their despotism, 
and no truce can ever make a despot confident.” In his home 
life the despot can never have the greatest of all joys—true 
friendship. 

* The firmest friendships, IT take it, are supposed to be those that 
unite parents to children, children to parents, wives to husbands, 


comrades to comrades. Now you will find, if you will but observe, 
that private citizens are, in fact, loved most deeply by these. But 
what of despots ? Many have slain their own children; many 
have themselves been murdered by their children ; many brothers, 
partners in despotism, |} ive perishe | by each other’s hand I 

have been destroved even by thei mn wives, aye, and by comrades 


whom they accounted their closest friends. Seein , 
they are so hated by those who are bound by natural ties and con- 
strained by custom to love them m« st, how are we to Suppose that 


they are loved by any other being ?”’ 


The tyrant can never be jovial :— 











* Drink and sleep I avoid as a snare. To fear a crowd, and yet 
fear solitude, to fear to go unguarded, and yet fear the very men 
who guard you, to recoil from attendants unarmed and yet dislike 
to see them arn sur , that is a cruel predicament! And . 
to trust foreigners more than citizens, strangers more than (i a 
to long to keep free men slaves, and yet be forced to make slaves 
free—do you not think that all these are sure toke , l tha 
is crushed with fear Fear, you k is not only pain lf 
by reason of its presence in the soul, but by haunting us even in ur 


pleasures it spoils them utterly.” 

Next comes a very shrewd observation. The tyrant can 
powerful in the matter of foreign affairs 
unless he can rest himself on a national army. If he does, 
the national army will end by destroying him. ‘Therefore 
he has to keep the people unarmed and trust to mercenaries, 
But the man who trusts to mercenaries is always in their 
The tyrant has to dread his protectors and to put 


hers—a second line of guardians 


never be really 


power. 
watchers to watch the wats 
to guard him from the first set. 


So far the dialogue is excellent; but it ends in rather a 
babyish defence of the virtuous tyrant, which is put in the 
H{e tries to persuade Hiero that if he 
And 


hing 


mouth of Simonides. 
would only be the benevolent despot all might go well. 
Xenophon’s 
force and the 


Here, indeed, is a proof that the dialogue 


most characteristically comes in 
head—the raising of a good cavalry 


then 
Charles’ 
breeding of horses. 
must be by Xenophon, for his position as a pious, evangelical 
horsecoper is unique. Just listen to him in the following 


passage. After a wonderful dissertation upon public works 


and the adornment of a city, which one can imagine Louis 
Napoleon reading to Baron Hlausmann, comes the exclamation, 
* And what about the breeding of chariot horses, commonly 
considered the noblest and crandest business in the world ? ” 
But the despot is not to bree 1 them for pleasure in his own 
private studs but should rather encourage the general breeding 
of good horses in the community Xenophon, indeed, shows 


here how much he would have appreciated the reply of the 


old hunting squire who was asked to define a good man, 
ie is " 
He gave as the chief characteristic of such a person that he 
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always has “two or three likely young ones coming on in 
his stable.” True to type, Xenophon ends ina regular copy book 
exhortation to Hiero :— 

“Take heart then, Hiero; enrich your friends, for so you will 
enrich yourself. Exalt the state, for so you will deck yourself 
with power. ... 4 Account the fatherland your estate, the citizens 
your comrades, friends your own children, your sons possessions 
dear as life. And try to surpass all these in deeds of kindness, 
For if you out-do your friends in kindness, it is certain that your 
enemies will not be able to resist you.” 


I wish I could say something about the dialogue on ‘‘ Ways 
and Means,” for in certain ways it reads very much like 


good, common-sense post-War finance for the present 
day. Mixed up with the economics are very sound things 


about peace and the absurdity of thinking that war can ever 
be financially profitable. 

Anyone who wants to see more about the art of despotism 
should turn to the new volume of the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae. It is nothing like so good as the first volume, 
partly because the writers are far less capable, and secondly, 
because they are dealing with degenerate and second-rate 
Emperors, not with people like Hadrian and the first Antonines. 
Still, anybody who wants to see what autocracy and despotism 
raised into a hereditary system is like when it gets to the dregs, 
could not do better than stir the cesspool of Elagabalus 
as set forth in this book. 

To these, though it does not throw much light on the art 
of being a tyrant, I must add the very admirable piece of 
scrap-heap treasure contained in the two pamphlets of 
Frontinus, one on military stratagem, and the other on the 
aqueducts of Rome. Frontinus may be compared to those 
engineer officers of British and American armies who are 
ultimately turned into civilian administrators in the matter 
of public works, but who in early life had a pretty taste in the 
art of war. In the end the R.E. officer of whom I am speaking 
became a kind of super-plumber, for the Emperor Nerva 
invested him with the duties of Water Commissioner at Rome. 
This meant that he had under his hands the upkeep and repair 
of all the aqueducts that fed the great city. 

One may presume that the De Aquis was a preliminary 
report written for his Department. In the preface to the 
said report he tells us how he insisted upon making himself 
personally acquainted with all the details of the works under 
his control. Then, with real zest, he enters into all the 
details of imperial plumbing, é.e., into descriptions of how the 
plumbers’ raw material, water, comes into the city. It is 
delightful to see the man’s enthusiasm and veneration for 
the great works under his care. He speaks of “ Claudia,” 
* Marcia,” and “ Julia” as if they were living people, and 
tells us their special characteristics and how they accomplished 
their great work. The tract should certainly be read by the 
chairman and officials of the Metropolitan Water Board. When 
they see the illustrations showing the magnificence of the Roman 
aqueducts they will sigh to think that the modern system of 
pipes does not lend itself to such architectural triumphs. 

J. Sr. Loz Srracuey, 


A NEW COMPETITION 





THE EDITOR OFFERS TWO PRIZES OF £10 EACH, 

THE FIRST FOR AN INSCRIPTION FOR A SUNDIAL 

IN PROSE OR VERSE, THE SECOND FOR AN EPIGRAM 
ON WOMAN IN FOUR LINES OF VERSE, 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Nov. 27th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
rach entry must be accompanied by oue of the coupons to be 
lound on page 284 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must bo written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4, The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
pompetition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

6. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
pubinitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


me es 


te 


ry a NW? al 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 
Tnere are fashions in literature, and it seems that of oyp 
great lyrical poets few have been so little considered recently 
as Robert Burns. Editions come out from time to time 
but it is comparatively rarely that we see critical articles 
about him. It may be that the habit of quick and lazy 
reading has made people neglect him, for certainly there jg 
the great initial difficulty that he wrote in a semi-foreign 
language. There was a little while ago Sir James Wilson’s 
edition, which included translations of some of the poems 
but that was probably going too far. The ordinary readet 
will be best satisfied with the selection, Songs from Robern 
Burns, made by Mr. A. E. Coppard and published by the 
Golden Cockerel Press. Here, in small type in the margins, 
énglish equivalents are given for all words which demand 
more than a practised car for their interpretation. The 
book is beautifully and clearly printed, with wood-engravings 
by Miss Mabel M. Annesley. 
* * * * 

A book to wander through with epjoyment rather than 
read with application is Mr. Samuel J. Looker’s anthology 
of Cricket (Simpkin Marshall). The history and literature 
of the game are both well represented. We read, for example, 
that the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., had a keen 
interest in it: he played “ with great condescension and 
affability.’ One of the most interesting discussions in the 
anthology occurs in an article on ‘ Cricket Superstitions.” 
In it we have recalled to us the special code of cricket as 
played by small boys in streets, parks and playgrounds, 
There is great logic in their rules : a ‘* no-ball ”’ is a * no-ball” 
through and through-—a player cannot be out for it, nor 
can he score runs from it. Another interesting rule is the 
one under which a batsman is out if he drops his bat ; and 
the most strange and persistent superstition of all is that 
a batsman loses his wicket if he hits with the wrong side of the 
bat. ‘* One would like to know,” wrote Mr. A. E. Evans, “ if 
anyone has ever seen a real cricketer make this mistake.” 

* * * * 

The smallholder will find Your Few Acres, by Mr. FE. T, 
Brown (Chapman and Hall), a very practical and readable 
publication. It is designed for the man who owns from 
one to five acres of land, and it offers him a good selection 
of plans for utilizing it. The guides to times of planting and 
methods of destroying pests are especially complete and 
well arranged, and if any ambitious smallholder wishes to 
run to a horse, a cow, a goat, a pig, or a beehive, he will find 
excellent advice. 


SOME 1925 VERSE 


By Edward Shanks. (Collins. 5s. 
By W. J. Turner. 


net.) 
(Chatto and 


The Shadow¢graph. 

The Seven Days of the Sun. 
Windus. 5s. net.) 

Years of Peace. By Godfrey Elton. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

A Poetry Recital. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

An Essex Harvest. 
ds, net.) 

Beechen Vigil. By 
2s. Gd. net.) 

The Espalier. By 
Windus, 5s. net.) 

Tur cuckoo has changed his note, the nightingales, like Norman 

Douglas’ orioles, are tending to give but perfunctory perfor- 

mances with a hint of tired bravura. August, in a word, is 

upon us, and we have space during that hot and _ holiday 

month to regard the song with which the spring of 1925 has 

presented us. Is the war and post-war revival of poetry spent ? 

Is its place being taken by new ardencies? Or are we ap- 

proaching the cyclical poetic depression, upon which no Royal 

Commission has ever sat ? 

Well, there is no complete answer to any of these questions 
in the volumes under review, which, with the exception of Miss 
Sitwell’s Troy Park, already reviewed in these pages, are 4 
reasonably representative premier cru 1925. But there is at 
least a partial answer to the first, if not to all three questions. 
The war-revival in its curious savage, brooding intensity is 
spent, was bound to be spent, nor perhaps was the confirmation 
afforded (in different ways) by Mr. Shanks, Mr. Turner and Mr. 
Elton necessary. But whether necessary or not, it is there. 


(George Allen and Unwin. 


By James Stephens. (Macmillan and Co. 


By H. H. Abbott. (Chatto and Windus, 


Cecil Day-Lewis. (The Fortune Press. 


Sylvia Townsend Warner. (Chatto and 
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Mr. Shanks was a poet deriving from war-ferment, not indeed 
in the same way as Mr. Sassoon, but none the less finding his 
afflatus in the hot breath of Ares. Something in his delicately 
poised sensibility was stripped by horror, and being laid bare, 
responded unexpectedly not to ugliness, but to beauty. The 
first bitter sting has gone out of the wound, and with healing 
has, it seems with Mr. Shanks, come, perhaps only for the 
moment, insensibility. It is not that Mr. Shanks has lost 
the capacity to write unusually, and now and then still to 
overhear the undertones of immortality. But the endearing 
freshness has gone out of his art, and the undertones are in- 
creasingly muffled. ‘ The old fiery fount is further off,’ and 
Mr. Shanks has the air of straining to catch a glimpse over his 
shoulder, forgetting that to stand still in verse is to lose the 
way altogether. 

Mr. Turner and Mr. Elton are different manifestations of the 
same change, though with them bitterness is the substitute for 
weariness. There is no mere “ Chimborazo Cotopaxi” for 
Mr. Turner, but hatred, clamorous, wild and shaking, as it 
speaks, for the muddle of life. He can, for example, with a 
shrick of self-derision, write :— 

*In the loves of hippopotami 

there are pathetic moments.” 
And in the bitterness of a sensitive imagination we might add 
that, in attempting to turn its back on the world, it is turning 
its back on Olympus. Mr. Elton, too, is reacting to the 
impulse to hate—a good impulse, since it is the poet’s sovereign 
business to expose war. But a poet cannot live by hate alone, 
and we await from Mr. Elton more in the mood of the last 
poem, which promises, or at least suggests, that he is escaping 
back into love. 

New Ardencies? These emphatically are not present, 
either with Mr. James Stephens or Mr. Abbott. Mr. Stephens 
has either definitely gone over to the prosaists, or is keeping 
back his best stuff for his own private purposes, because 
among these few and slender pieces there is hardly ever a 
memory of the Stephens who wrote :— 

* Little one, oh little one, 

1 am searching everywhere,” 

Or perhaps it would be truer to say that there is nothing but 
memories—that seem to be in someone else’s mind. There 
are some of the tricks of that Stephens, and a few of his words, 
and not any of his genius. Must we conclude that the depres- 
sion has set in? Mr. Abbott, of the School of Edmund Blun- 
den, does not answer the question. If we urge that all barren 
ages turn to pastoral poetry, because it is the easiest superfici- 
ally, Mr. Abbott can reply that Collins inaugurated the 
rebirth of verse. And Mr. Abbott is close to the earth, so 
close indeed that sometimes the mud gets into his words, as, 
for example, ‘“* the pightle grass,” ‘* twindly,” ** swindgels,” 
“ bever-time,” ‘* hedgebetties,’ ‘* staddles,” “ hoppet,” and 
many others. But, nevertheless, though if we walk with him, 
we have to stamp our boots hard on coming home, we have 
had an invigorating walk. And perhaps (who knows ?) to- 
morrow he may intend to take us out of Essex up to a hill-top 
and show us a view over seven counties. 

There remain Mr. Day-Lewis and Miss Warner. These are 
both new poets, and both, though necessarily with some 
doubt, assert that the impulse is still fresh and strong. They 
are both still under the influence of the poets they have greatly 
loved, Mr. Day-Lewis of Yeats, Miss Warner of Hardy, but 
both, though Miss Warner much more certainly, indicate that 
they will presently break free into the open of their own 
imagination. Mr. Day-Lewis says :— 

** Were I this forest pool— 
And you the birch-tree bending over, 
Your thoughts in shaken leaves could drop 
upon my heart.” 
And Miss Warner, of ‘‘ The Scapegoat,” writes :— 
“In the town, from sin made free, 
Righteous men hold jubilee. 


In the desert all alone 
The scapegoat dances on and on.” 


: 


They have both seen a glimpse, and for both it is before them 
and not behind. Miss Warner will certainly make for the fire, 
even if she burns her wings in the attempt. Mr. Lewis will 
certainly wish to reach it. And, if we may believe that they 
are typical rather than isolated figures, then we need not, 
perhaps, conclude, though we cannot aflirm, that the depres- 


sion is not yet. 


EVOLUTION 


(Blackie and 


RELIGION AND 

Evoiution in the Light of Modern Knowledge. 
Son, 21s, net.) 

Once philosophers were aecounted 
religion; at another time, artists; at 
And there wiil always be some measure of rivalry between 
these human activities, sometimes latent, sometimes manifest. 
Let us take philosophy, for example. People of simple faith 
(or simple hope, we might call it) were indignant to see God, 
their stay and comforter, attenuated into modes and cat- 
egories of existence, or into a necessary first assumption. 
Who will deny that there is something heartless and impractical 
in a point of view which sees the doctrine of the Trinity 
notably exhibited in the expression A B? It need 
not astonish us that men of religious enthusiasm were often 
violent in the denunciation of ** vain philosophy.’ We live 
by religion ; we appear self-consistent by philosophy. Sup- 
pose religion and philosophy to be ultimately at one; still 
there are few who reach the end of philosophy, and meanwhile 
the two ways may have diverged very far. Here is one 
count against philosophy ; but its worst crime is this: quite 
definitely, of its nature, it extracts from its terms all impulse 
to action, all creativeness in deed. We need only glance at 
a philosophical library to know how those religious enthusiasts 
felt in the presence of philosophy, what bitterness and gloom 
“ame over them to see so much talk and talk and talk. 

But the rivalry between philosophy and religion was 
manifest only when philosophy was great and flourishing— 
when it was in the making, when it was striving to overhaul 
life and produce in its own way a system which should explain 
everything. Nowadays religion and philosophy are on fairly 
good terms; religion appropriates the achievements of 
philosophy and applies them to its own purposes. They 
both take for enemy the extravagant pretensions of science. 
It is well that scientists should forward with an 
explanation of the universe derived only from the analytic 
study ofphenomena ; but solongas science remains materialistic, 
it must expect to be at odds both with philosophy and 
it must expect to appear absurd to people of 


the arch-enemies of 
a third, scientists. 


come 


religion ; 
other fixations. 

Nowadays, we said; but perhaps we should have 
* yesterday.’ For the élan of science is fading a little, and 
scientists are beginning to make allowances and to leave 
small loopholes for religion. The large volume on Evolution 
published by Messrs. Blackie offers a good instance of the 
growing charity and open-mindedness of scientists. It is a 
most valuable book for the mere “ stuff’ of science. There 
are articles by high authorities upon Cosmogony, The Earth 
as a Planet, Geology, Biology, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Anthropology, Mental Evolution, Physics and Chemistry, 
Time and Space, Philosophy, and Religion—upon the effects 
the doctrine of evolution has produced in all these branches 
It would hardly be possible to have a more 
and cnough 


said 


of theory. 
comprehensive or more compressed survey ; 
particular facts are given for an alert reader to check and 
criticize the conclusions of the writers. Of course, where 
we have such a diversity of writers we cannot expect absolute 
conformity of approach, This list of contributors must be 
quoted—James H. Jeans, Harold Jeffreys, William W. Watts, 
Conwy Lloyd Morgan, Frederick O. Bower, Ernest W. 
MacBride, Marcus S. Pembrey, G. Elliot Smith, William 
M‘Dougall, Frederick Soddy, Alfred A. Robb, A. E. Taylor, 
James Maurice Wilson. But it does seem to emerge that 
scientists are becoming less intransigeant and dogmatic, and 
more aware of the difficulties and assumptions that underlie 
every attempt to synthesize observations. 

The chief point at issue between religion and the physical 
sciences is in the mode of outlook, or the aspect from which 
the world is seen; indeed, the two have quite opposite con- 
ceptions of reality. The mind which knows itself immortal 
knows that quite simply and undeniably. It knows that it 
existed as it is in essence from cternity, and that it will exist 
to eternity the same. It knows, that is to say, a plain, 
anti-evolutionary truth. The question of forms of existence, 
or vehicles of consciousness, scarcely enters: here the only 
thing a man of religious conviction will deny is that man’s 
mind can have developed from a monkey’s--he knows that 
the two are different in kind and quality, and that no ladder 
or hierarchy can explain away their difference or make the 
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one seem to have been born from the other. The scientist 
studies only forms and may well be impatient with a man 
who meets him with a conviction of immortality. It says 
much for the accommodating nature of modern scientists 
that they grow less and less impatient. 

It is none the less to be hoped that religion will not accept 
the loopholes granted in charity by science. For if religion 
is to be a typical and a great human activity, if it is, indeed 
(as we believe), the central and most urgent activity of man, 
then it is the truth of religion which sets the standard of 
truth, and if any subservience is necessary, then science and 
philosophy and even art must fit themselves into that 
revelation of the soul. And this is by no means to say that 
religion must be ill-informed or lazy. At every moment 
religious hope must be chastised and civilized and corrected 
by the impact of facts: it must examine itself perpetually 
to see whether something silly or trivial or impure has not 
crept in. Only we pray for men of so absolute a conviction 
that they know what they speak of and are at liberty to 
examine the whole of the world without blushing for their 
faith. 


DR. G. C. BOURNE ON OARSMANSHIP 


A Text-Book of Oarsmanship. With an Essay on Muscular 
Action in Rowing. By Gilbert C. Bourne. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 18s. Gd.) 

Dr. Bourne's exposition of oarsmanship will not easily, if 
ever, be superseded. He tells us in effect that he had intended 
to write his reminiscences of rowing and to make his discussion 
of the theory of rowing revolve round the performances of 
particular oarsmen and the drama of particular races. But 
his subject ran away with him—if the phrase may be used of 
an exegesis so orderly and so scholarly—and he found that his 
exhaustive examination of rowing from the point of view of 
mathematics and of the stresses on the human body had 
crowded out both his heroes and his anecdotes. So be it. 
The fame of contemporary oarsmen will pass but the learning 
of this work will remain. Rowing men know Dr. Bourne as an 
admirable coach and as one who was in his day in the first class 
of oarsmen ; but the public associates his name with a special 
design of boat. Let us first, then, say something on this 
subject of design. 

In his intensely interesting pages on design Dr. Bourne is 
far from being dogmatic, and even those who disagree with 
him—and they will disagree with some trepidation in face of 
the erudition in the higher mathematics here displayed— will 
be grateful to him for providing the material of pertinent 
debate. The present writer, merely as an observer and not as 
2 mathematician, ventures the opinion that what is known as 
the Bourne boat is undoubtedly fast when a high rate of stroke 
is being rowed and in smooth water. That is to say it is well 
suited to the shorter races (College races and those at Henley) 
but not to the course from Putney to Mortlake, especially 
when a“ sea” is running. Ofcourse, Dr. Bourne might be able 
to overcome the defects as they have so far appeared, but 
judging by the boat which he has actually produced we should 
say that the Oxford crew of this year were underboated and 
that the boat itself was too short. It should be remembered, 
however, that the boat was rather old and therefore weak ; 
she had lost her stiffness. The main principle of the design, 
however, has been long recognized as sound, and Dr. Warre 
was always in love with it to the point of exaggeration. The 
principle is that the greatest breadth should be as far forward 
as is practicable. Every sailor knows the truth of that and 
proves it by towing a tapering spar with the thick end forward, 
The thick end makes the hole in the water and has done with it ; 
and the tapering part follows like a streamline body with the 
least amount of friction. 

Now to come to the oarsmanship. Dr. Bourne, sadly as a 
mathematician, but proudly as an oarsman, comes to the con- 
clusion that no settled theory of oarsmanship has yet been 
evolved. Mathematicians who were not oarsmen have pro- 
duced formidable theories that looked decisive on paper, but 
the oarsman, although he is a mere empiricist, knows them to 
be inadequate. No one has yet carried to its final stage the 
necessary study of the interaction of a number of variables. 
To the ordinary man the present issue is between two rival 
schools of oarsmanship. There is what may be called the 


mechanical school represented by the Thames Rowing Club, 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and some distinguished Continental 
and American clubs; and there is what may be called the 
orthodox school of English rowing which follows the teaching 
of Dr. Warre (see his Grammar of Rowing). 

Dr. Bourne is orthodox. The mechanical theory not un. 
naturally satisfies mathematicians who have never seen what 
-an be done on orthodox lines by a really first-class crew, 
Orthodoxy has a refinement and delicacy of movement, 
extremely difficult to acquire, at the beginning of the stroke 
when the oar grips the water. ‘Then the heels must be driven 
hard down while the body, by a swift and strong action of the 
loins, springs back to the perpendicular during the first four 
or five inches of the backward run of the slide. To get this 
right and to get it in unison with every other member of the 
crew—there is the chief difficulty of orthodox rowing. The 
mechanical school dispenses with the difliculty by driving 
back the slide (in the manner of a sculler) appreciably 
before the body springs back to the perpendicular. The body 
swing is also shorter. The mechanical style is easier to learn, 
Mr. Steve Fairbarn has proved over and over again that he 
can take indifferent material and in a few months turn out 
a crew good enough to row head of the river at Cambridge, 
But when the very best in style and in speed is necessary to win 
it is always the orthodox style that does win. The two styles 
cannot co-exist in the same crew. 

Every oarsman—above all, every coach—should read this 
book. If he does not understand the mathematics and the 
anatomical studies he can take them on trust. He will find 
much else, for Dr. Bourne, like all good teachers, has a gift of 
simplicity. 


A PERFIDIOUS 


The Godfather of Downing Street: 
1623-1684. By John Beresford, 


ROGUE 


Sir George Downing, 
(Cobden-Sanderson, 15s.) 


Tire is something fascinating about the thought of Downing 
Street. We like to recall the great men who have lived there, 
and the conferences that have been held, and the events that 
have been discussed in this quiet side street, with its simple, 
unpretentious name. Number ten, Downing Street—what 
an admirably plain address it makes for the official residence 
of a Prime Minister! ‘There is an English reserve about it, 
In other countries they would have made more fuss. Why 
worry then to enquire who this Downing was? Like General 
Martinet or Major Boycott or Mr. Hansard or Lord Sandwich, 
he has achieved, almost by accident, an immortal name. Is not 
that enough for him? So in our idleness we were inclined to 
leave the matter. But Mr. John Beresford has thought 
otherwise. In his opinion Sir George Downing, Scoutmaster- 
General, Ambassador at The Hague and Secretary to the 
Treasury, has “ abundantly deserved a full-dress biography,” 
and while Mr. Beresford has thus produced the portrait of a 
most unpleasant person, so that you feel that Pepys’ de- 
scription of him as a_ perfidious rogue was not far out, he 
has given us at the same time a very interesting and well- 
documented book. 

Born at the end of the reign of James I., George Downing 
was brought up a Puritan of the Puritans. Ilfis father was 
Emmanuel Downing, an Attorney of London, his mother a 
sister of the admirable John Winthrop, Governor of the 
Plantacion of Massachusetts, whose letters are well known to 
all good Americans. In the year 1638, when George was 
fifteen years old, his parents decided to join their famous 
kinsman in Massachusetts, then a community of about 12,000 
persons. and George became a scholar of the newly-founded 
Harvard College, and one of its first graduates. At the age 
of twenty he was appointed an instructor in religion to the 
seamen in the West Indies, and in a Ietter to his cousin, the 
son of the Governor, belonging to this period, he signs himself 
not inappropriately “ your truly obsequious cousin and 
servant.” ‘Two years later, however, when the Puritan cause 
had triumphed at Naseby, George Downing was again in 
England as preacher in Fairfax’s army, and chaplain in the 
regiment of a certain Colonel Okey, whom he 
sent to the gallows. 
to him. 


afterwards 
It was now that his great chance came 
In the year 1649, at the age of twenty-six, he was 


appointed by Cromwell to the office of Scoutmaster-General 
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or Chief, as we should say, of the Secret Police, one of the 
most important of all public offices in that unhappy time. It 
was an office, too, in which a man like Downing could hardly 
fail to make money. There were Royalist bribes to be taken, 
there were Royalist estates to be bought up; and Downing 
was soon described by his mother as “ the most thriving man 
of our generation,” a man who could get good jobs for his 
father and his brother, and an object of admiration and envy 
to all his kinsmen. Before very long he had married the 
daughter of Sir William Howard, afterwards first Earl of 
Carlisle, and was returned to the first Parliament of the 
Protectorate as M.P. for Edinburgh. A little later Downing 
was sent as Ambassador to The Hague, and was soon engaged 
in detecting and frustrating Royalist plots, so that he was 
described by a Royalist writer of that day as being “as arrant 
a rascal as lives among men ”’—an opinion of Downing which 
was shared sooner or later by almost everyone who came in 
contact with him. With the death of Cromwell, and the 
gradual collapse of the Puritan Government, Downing’s 
sympathies changed, and he made his peace with the Royalists 
so effectually on the eve of the Restoration that he was created 
a Baronet at Breda, and came over with the King in triumph 
to England. But though Downing, like many others, had 
changed sides, his zeal and ability were unaltered, and going 
back once more as Ambassador to The Ifague he was soon 
engaged in proceeding against his former comrades. There 
are few more loathsome letters than that in which he describes 
with hideous detail how he succeeded in capturing three 
wretched Regicides—one of them the Colonel Okey whose 
chaplain he had originally been—and sent them back to 
England to be hanged. As a politician of the Restoration 
Downing continued his successful career and acquired the 
lease of the little bit of Crown land on which he built the 
houses ‘‘ such as shall be fit for persons of good quality to 
inhabit,” by which he has perpetuated his name. But though 
he must have been by this time a very wealthy man, he allowed 
his mother to die neglected and in poverty, for he was, as 
Pepys says, “‘a stingy fellow.” Towards the end of his life 
he retired to his country house at Gamlingay. He died— 
supported, let us hope, by the consolations of the Anglican 
faith—at the age of sixty-one, and was buried in the chancel 
of the little church of Croydon, in Cambridgeshire. 

For those of us who like to study the inner history of that 
troubled time this life of Downing, though we may not all 
agree with Mr. Beresford’s fantastic praise of him, is a very 
successful piece of work. 


THE EPIC 


The Idea of Great Poetry. By Lascelles Abercrombie. 
(Secker. Gs.) 
Mr. Anercrompir’s is a heart-refreshing book to those who 
feel themselves to be strangers in this present generation. 
Here we are living in the aftermath of impressionism. We 
do not believe the universe to be the simple Mosaic organism 
At the same time 
we have not yet advanced sufficiently with our scientific 
reconstruction to be able to find a concise and usable vision 
of Order. So we are forced intellectually along the track to 
which our nervous reactions from a mechanical environment 
have already directed us. We are victims of speed. We 
might be compared to a countryman whose native village 
has been destroyed by an earthquake, and who is being hurried 
from the disaster in an express train. The poor fellow has 
secn the eternal things—the mellowed church, the ‘Jolly 
Farmer Inn,’ the old manor house, the yew tree—all snatched 
into a foreign, impersonal hell. His mind still bleeds from this 
wound ; and here he is in this unfamiliar express being hurled 
away from the ruins. Can he piece together what he sees ? 
Does he think it worth while to attach a coherency and a 


which our grandfathers thought it to be. 


meaning to the moods which succeed the snapshot impressions 
received by his eyes from the vanishing countryside? He 
is numbed and blinded. 

Our plea to-day is that we are in the same condition as this 
countryman. It may be, therefore, that Mr. Abercrombie’s 
statement will fall on deaf ears ; for in it he is destroying the 
heresy which began with Edgar Allan Poe, and is to-day 
reiterated by Croce; the heresy that there is no such thing as 


» 


an ideal epic form, the highest form in which poetic inspiration 
an be embodied. 

It is a common belief that an epic poem is only a number of 
jewels strung on a thread of tedious incident. There are two 
reasons for that wrong belief. The first is that actual achieve- 
ment in this form so frequently falls short of the ideal. The 
epic poems of the world may be counted on the fingers. And 
where the gods so seldom appear, where are the gods ? 

The second reason for that wrong belief, however, is due to 
the critics themselves. They demand that the epic shall be 
a long-continued lyric inspiration. If that thing were possible, 
it would be intolerable. We might just as well demand that 
married life shall be one long-drawn-out moonlit idyll with the 
sweet stranger. Yet this is what Croce looks for in the Divine 
Comedy, and fails to find. The fault is in his being too far 
removed from reality, so that the condition of solidity—or in 
moral expression, responsibility—-becomes more and more 
neglected by him, and his taste withers to a detached and 
sterilized aesthetic that has no relationship to the real problems 
created by human nature, time, and space, interacting on the 
series of treacheries and alliances which we call life. Mr. 
Abercrombie greatly helps us in our conviction that Croce is 
@ connoisseur rather than a constructive critic. 

Another claim made by the zealots of impressionism is that 
the perfect lyric is as great an achievement as the perfect 
epic. There is some plausibility in this argument, when we 
remember what precedes the crystallization of the pure lyric ; 
what slow gathering of spiritual fuel; what painful erection 
of the intellectual furnace ; what choice selection of the pro- 
pitious moment to serve as the alembic ; what vigilant distil- 
lation of the stuff of song. But with this technique at its best, 
it is no more than a means for showing the poet’s reactions 
to sporadic contacts with life. It is, as it were, the elaboration 
of an anarchy of moods. If these moods have a continuity, 
it is unconscious, and not to be confounded with the delibera- 
tion of the epic inspiration. 

That epic inspiration is a very different matter. Compared 
with the lyrical muse it is as the god is to the angel. It follows 
after, and is a development of, the lyrical approach to the 
world. While the lyric gossips of life, flashing bright interpre- 
tations to the heart, the epic gathers up these myriad atoms 
of emotional matter, and withdraws into chaos, where it 
shapes a world of its own, in which the chance and catastrophe 
of actuality are accepted into a symbolism that co-ordinates 
them to the swift logic of this new universe. In this world 
the fine frenzy of lyricism has increased and steadied into an 
equilibrium, so that the momentary glimpses of divine con- 
sciousness now become a permanent vision, in which the 
parts and the whole are related to cach other, and justice and 
morality are identified as the first principles of aesthetic 
judgment. 

These fragmentary notes on the epic show the importance 
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Rejuvenating the Mind 


By CHARLES MURREY 





article “The Golden Book,” which appeared in 

these columns a few weeks ago, that it is evident 
that I touched upon a matter of lively interest, and I 
gladly return to the subject. 

I recently met an old professional friend 
middle age and comfortably circumstanced. He had got 
to that stage known as “ taking things easily,” a phrase 
which does not usually represent the true state of affairs. 
More often than not it means, actually, that a man is 
beginning to lose the true savour of life—that his interests 
and his energies are on the wane, and that, generally, he 
is showing all the symptoms of advancing years. 

That was undeniably the case with my friend when I 
saw him previously; physically and mentally he was a 
tired and “ bored” man. Having accumulated the means 
of enjoying life, he confessed himself unable to do so. 

Meeting him, however, after a lapse of some months, 
I was genuinely astonished at his changed aspect. He 
seemed to have been galvanized into a fresh lease of 
youth and energy. The wearied lack-lustre look had 
passed from him and his renewed zest in life was 
apparent in every word and in every acticn. Physically 
and mentally he had been recalled to life: I cannot put 
it more truthfully. 

What was the secret of the change? It was simply 
that he had been studying those very books of which I 
wrote recently—the Galton books—and I was delighted 
to find that he was, if possible, even more enthusiastic 
about them than I am myself. 

In my previous article I expressed a half fear that I 
might be accused of exaggeration in my appreciations of 
the Galton System, but here was living evidence of the 
fact that I had, if anything, wnder-stated, rather than 
over-stated, the case. 

THE SCIENCE OF HAPPINESS 

Here is where we touch the field of greatest useful- 
ness for the Galton System of Mind Training. By far 
too many people mind-training is, short-sightedly, re- 
garded merely as a means of helping a man to earn a 
larger salary or to “ get on” in his vocation, That the 
Galton System does a highly useful and successful work 
in this direction is not to be denied, but I resent it being 
regarded as the only—or even the chief—benefit to be 
derived from it. It is of far greater value as a means 


S° much correspondence has resulted from my 
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to making life fuller, more interesting, and more 
purposeful generally. 
In the booklet, which is published by the Galton 


Institute (and which is supplied free of charge to those 
who are interested in the subject), there is a very remark- 
able chapter, “ The Science of Happiness,” which will 
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be read, I am sure, with especial interest by men and 
women who are approaching, or who have actually 
entered upon, the middie term of life. “The Science 
of Happiness” deals in a most practical and straight. 
forward fashion with the problems and difficulties, the 
doubts and disappointments, which are peculiar to middle 


age. I think none who read it will fail to see that the 
Galton Course offers them something which will 
literally transform their lives—something which is 


becoming more imperatively necessary every day of our 
lives in these strenuous, over-wrought times. 


A SECRET OF YOUTH 


It should be realized that youth is far more a mattet 
of mind than of body. The woman who visits the beauty 
parlour in search of prolonged youth and the middle- 
aged man who “ takes up golf ” with the same idea may, 
at first, disbelieve the assertion. But let them analyse 
themselves with a little understanding of the influence of 
mind upen body and they will recognize that the first 
waning of youth took place when they gave themselves 
up to worry and boredom and lost the enthusiasms and 
interests of earlier days. 

Apart from these phases, moreover, the Galton System 
makes a very strong appeal to that large class of people 
who, occupied in making money and position, have had 


little or no opportunity of cultiv ating their minds. It is 
something of a tragedy to observe the number of pros- 


perous people who have to confess to unacquaintance 
with any of those subjects which are generally indicated 
by the term “culture.” They are, in a sense, shut out 
from the larger world, confined in the narrowest spheres 
of thought and conversation. Their only refuge from 
boredom and worry is to seek distraction in excitement 
and change. 

To such as these a study of the Galton System would 
undoubtedly mean xot a “ recalling to life,’ but the open- 
ing up of a far wider and brighter prospect of life than 
has hitherto been displayed to them. Only those who 
have experienced the thrill which comes with a new and 
vivid interest, a fresh and deep emotion, can realize the 
degree in which the Galton System is capable of trans- 
forming a listless and ageing man or woman of middle 
age into a bright and interesting personality capable of 
making the second half of life as full of action, achieve- 
ment and happiness as the earlier half. 

Here, then, as I said, is the greater field of activity for 
the Galton System. By all means let the ambitious young 
business or professional man study it in order to improve 
his standing and his salary: he will certainly not be dis- 
appointed in it. But let him not forget to apply its prin- 
ciples to his social and intellectual interests in life. The 
increased business efficiency and the improved financial 
position are but a small part of the benefits which the 
Galton System can confer upon those who study it. 

CHARLES MurREY. 
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The Galton System 


is the production of an eminent English 
psychologist whose work in this direction is 
famous throughout the world. The Galton 
Course has been justly described as “the master 
course.” It deals with important phases of 
mental training which have never before been 
dealt with. 

The Galton Course is completely up to date 
and trains every faculty of the mind upon soundly practical 
and natural lines. There are no mnemonics or other arti- 
ficial aids. The Course is admirably designed to serve not only 
the purposes of —— whose primary aim is business or profes- 
sional advancement, but also that far larger class who realize that 
mental efficiency is strictly essential not only in the business or 
professional sense, but in every aspect of life. 

The Galton Course is offered in the strong confidence that 
none can fail to derive large benefit from it, and that the prin- 
ciples taught in its 12 short lessons will enable the student—no 
matter of what age or sex—to attain with surety any reasonable 
ambition. 

The Galton Course is fully explained in an interesting booklet, 
which also contains a brief outline of cach lesson and a sum- 


mary of the entire Course. Copies of this book will be sent, free 
and post free, to any address upon receipt of a postcard or the 
following coupon: 


: es oe. 6 Ue DD. OU ee 
@ Secretary, S. 15.8.25. : 
' The Galton Institute of Mind Training, i 
! 90 GT. RUSSELL STREET i 
H (adjoining the British Museum), LONDON, W.C.1. | 
1 Please post me (free and post free) a copy of your ! 
§§ booklet, with particulars of your method of instruction, i 
® cost of fees for the course, &c. i 
i It is understood that in sending this coupon I do not ; 
: incur expense or obligation of any kind. 4 
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of a book which seriously attempts to discover the foundations 
of epic poetry ; the form in which the great poet finds his final 
means of expression. Mr. Abercrombie’s effort is carried to 
success by a conscientiousness that indulges in no special 
pleading. He sees soberly and widely, coming slowly to truths 
that Wordsworth won to by sheer intensity of character ; and 
Coleridge by an Eastern subtlety of mind. This essay is : 
valuable addition to the constructive criticism of the art of 


poetry. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


A MUSICAL CRITIC’S HOLIDAY. 
(Cassel. ) 
Mr. ERNEST NEWMAN’S new book resembles a long musical 
phrase in which one note is repeated louder and louder until 
the rest of the music is entirely obliterated. This is a pity, 
for Mr. Newman is perhaps the most scholarly and clear- 
sighted of our musical critics to-day. The thesis that he 
develops at so great a length and with such insistence is, 
roughly speaking, that there is no reason why contemporary 
criticism should be considered to err merely because it is 
contemporary. In making his point Mr. Newman proves 
that, contrary to gencral opinion, almost all the great com- 
posers of the past have been considered as such during their 
lifetimes, and that it did not need the lapse of a century to 
establish the reputation of a Wagner or a Becthoven. The 
former composer being the author’s pet subject, he adduces 
an enormous amount of contemporary criticism favourable 
to Wagner to prove that the view taken by many that the 
composer was universally hated and ridiculed during his 
lifetime is a mistaken one. His proof is conclusive, but a 
single page would probably have been enough to convince 
us of the truth of his assertions. In the latter half of the 
book an extended passage on early seventeenth-century 
Italian music is of great interest. Mr. Newman’s erudition 


By Ernest Newman. 


is immense. Here is someone who has given his life 
to a critical study of the music of the past and hag 


therefore been able to form standards from the standpoint 
of which his judgment of present-day music must surely be 
of the greatest value. 
ATLANTIS IN AMERICA, 
Ltd. 10s, 6d. net.) 

Tne object of this book is to prove that the cultures of 
ancient Mexico and Central America were offshoots from the 
civilization of Atlantis. The belief in Atlantis is one that 
no scientific attacks could kill, and now that Mr. Spence 
has given it the sober support of his Aflantis in America, the 
lover of its seaweed-covered civilization may well advance 
more boldly and look for its vestiges in lands still unsub- 
merged. With the aid of history, myth, folk-lore and 
ethnology Mr. Spence makes out a fascinating case for his 
contention. He suggests that the last remnant of Atlantis, 
the island of Antillia, was submerged about a.v. 200, and 
that after its disappearance the Maya, an Antillian race, 
arrived in America. Particularly interesting is the chapter 
dealing with Quetzacoatl, the heaven-sent chief of the 
Toltecs. We find in the Toltec felk-lore references not only 
to the Flood legend (this we should naturally expect), but 
also to the Tower of Babel, which Votan (a local name for 
Quetzacoatl) is said to have seen on one of his visits to his 
original home. Interesting, too, are the correspondences 
between the Greek goddess Cleito and the Mexican Coatalicue, 
and between Uitzil and Atlas. Whatever may be thought of 
Mr. Spence’s main thesis, he has at any rate made a suggestive 
contribution to comparative mythology. 

THE UNCOLLECTED WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 

John Lane. The Bodley Head, £2 2s. net.) 

Mr. Lewis Hinp, in his introduction, puts the consideration 
which must strike anyone who studies this massive collection, 
composed as to more than half of the roughest of rough notes 
by Aubrey Beardsley, or of Juvenilia, almost entirely devoid 
of interest. ‘‘ I am inclined to think,” he says, ** Beardsley 
would have been dismayed could he have had prevision that 
these ephemera would ever appear in his Collected Work, 
This is the penalty of greatness.” It is, but Mr. Hind 
might have left it to somebody else to inflict it had he not 
‘**come to the conclusion that the publishers have done well 
to bring these juvenile efforts together, for only thus can we 


By Lewis Spence. (Ernest Benn, 
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obtain a complete view of this genius... It is, however, 
difficult to see how this conclusion is compatible with 
Beardsley’s last intimate and agonized letter which Mr. Hind 
publishes, no doubt for the best of reasons. In the light of 
that, one could be ccrtain that, whoever may welcome this 
collection, Beardsley would have condemned it. The book, 
like its predecessors, is handsomely produced, but without 
particular distinction. 
NIGERIAN DAYS. By H.C. G. Hastings. With an Introduction 
by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Illustrated. (Lane. 12s. 6d.) 
Here is a book describing in summary retrospect the 
experiences of eighteen years spent as an administrator in 
West Africa ; and it records no wars, no punitive expeditions. 
It is an account of British rule among African peoples, ranging 
from naked pagans to cultured Mahommedans, carried out 
on the principle of utilizing native rulers and native institu- 
far as is possible for a European power. Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, no votary of Imperialist ideas, feels 
able to say in an introduction that Mr. Hastings’ story * shows 
how a great Empire can be built up almost without injustice 
and without bloodshed, and what the builders have to face, 
as they lay stone on stone.” This reviewer hoped for one 
thing which was not to be found in it—some account of the 
great Nigerian cities as they are to-day ; yet part of Mr. Hastings’ 
official life was spent in Kano, that huge central mart. But 
Mr. Hastings is by temperament a man of the bush: he 
dwells, in affectionate memory, on the days of long marching, 
the river journeys, the coming into little remote native villages. 
There is no need to be told that he enjoyed his life and his 
work. But it may be noted that he regards the knowledge of 
four languages—Hausa, Nupe, Fulani and Shuwa Arabic— 
as essential for the northern provinces of Nigeria. ‘ Not a 
smattering, not a working knowledge, but a real conversance 
with the finer shades of meaning.” If that is the standard 
which Sir Frederick Lugard and Sir Hugh Clifford have 
succeeded in establishing it is not surprising that we do not 
hear of wars—the crude solution on which ignorance falls back. 
Yet there is another name which should be recalled. Since 
1900 there has been a radical change in the whole spirit of 
West African rule that is expressed chiefly by saying that 
it has become an object to preserve African law and custom 
instead of breaking them down. For that change nothing else 
is so near the true motive cause as the propagandist work 
done by Mary Kingsley. 
GIOTTO. By Carlo Carra. (A. Zwemmer. 25s. net.) 
In the introduction to his study of Giotto Signore Carlo Carra 
takes great trouble to prove that all that is required for the 
appreciation of art is keen sensibility. Only occasionally, 
however, does he himself manage to transfer any of the 
sensibility he experienced to the pages of this book, which 
consists for the most part of extremely dull descriptions of the 
subject-matter of the pictures, historical information, and 
tedious though thorough enquiries into the authenticity of 
certain works which have been commonly attributed to 
Giotto. Experts will be interested in his attempt to prove 
that the majorify of the Assisi paintings are not really those 
of Giotto after all, for the book is certainly authoritative. 
It is copiously illustrated. 


FICTION 


GROWN-UPS 


7s. 6d. net.) 


tions so 


A TOY FOR 


These Mortals. By Margaret Irwin. (Heinemann. 
Metusine, the daughter of an Enchanter, grows tired of 
fairies as companions and wishes to sce the world of mortals. 
So one night she sails up the moonpath over the sea in a boat 
made out of a shell and a rose petal and a silver pin, and 
arrives in all her fairy beauty and innocence at an Imperial 
Court remarkably like the world of to-day. 

There her magic powers only add to the embarrassments 
eaused by her simplicity. The patronizes, the 
Emperor ignores her, the Princess regards her as outrée and 
an outsider; her ability to slip up and down moonbeams 
lands her in compromising situations, and all her spells cannot 
charm the Prince as does the magic of his own voice when he 
tells what happened in his last round of golf. 

Among these strangers of her own race she has three com- 
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panions from her father’s palace—a snake, a raven, and a cat 
of commanding yet complacent personality. But she finds 
another mortal as lonely as herself, and that is a captive king. 
She glides through his dungeon grating on a moonbeam and 
visits him at first only in dreams, until one night when she 
sees that his eyes are open, looking at her. They love ; Melu- 
sine’s magic beauty grows more human; she becomes the 
fashion at Court, and the Prince therefore wishes to marry her. 
She eseapes to the forest, and when next she comes to the 
town for news of her lover it is as a peasant girl with her baby 
in her arms. She finds that a wedding is in progress between 
the father of her baby and the Princess, to whom she had 
once carelessly given a spell which enabled her to conquer his 
heart. From this point the story is in accordance with the 
oldest fairy tales. There are vicissitudes and heartbreakings ; 
but the end is as we should best like it. 

Miss Irwin has shown much courage in giving such a setting 
to a novel—as who should make toys for grown-ups. Of 
course, we know how often toys give as much pleasure to 
parents as to their children ; but this fairy story is not for 
children at all. The form indeed is lightest gossamer, but the 
substance is stern passion and romance. As one reads the 
story for the first time one keeps wondering why so much wit 
and wisdom should have been dressed in this necromantic 
garb: and one is often shocked by the incongruity of the 
magic and the human elements ; but never does one doubt 
the writer's serious purpose, and on looking through the book 
a second time so many delightful passages jump to the eyes 
that one wonders why the first reading provoked a feeling akin 
to dissatisfaction. Perhaps the cause of this is to be found in 
a certain lack of just balance between the supernatural and the 
natural, the former seeming at times almost intrusive. Siegfried 
only donned his Tarnhelm at critical moments. Miss Irwin's 
brain is so fertile in fantasy that it sometimes passes beyond 
her control; nevertheless, there is a distinction about all 
she writes which is quite unmistakable. The personality of 
Melusine’s Cat, in which the supernatural and the natural are 
beautifully balanced, the little story of the Court hunchback, 
and the episode of the hunted deer, who is transformed in the 
nick of time into a sea-gull, are all a sheer delight. 

Miss Irwin has made a bold experiment, and she is justified, 
not so much by the success of the experiment itself as by the 
simple charm of her style and the confident touch that under- 
lies her treatment of the subject, whereby the strange vagaries 
of her fairy heroine are made to carry the same degree of 
conviction as the everyday doings of mere mortals. In this 
as in that fascinating ghost story, Still She Wished for Company, 
Miss Irwin has shown that she means to win her audience, 
not by pandering to fashionable taste, but exactly in her own 
way ; but we are not convinced that she was well advised in 
producing this book while she is still in the process of creating 


her following. E. Denison Ross. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Greenery Street. By Denis Mackail. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Mackail makes a charming addition to the 
fiction which describes in detail the first year of a happy 
marriage. It is obvious that the plot can only be concerned 
with those trivialities which loom so large in everyday life. 
Troubles with servants, financial difliculties—all these provide 
the necessary antidote to the charm of the newly established 
intimacy of two congenial young people. We commend this 
book to the newly married as a truthful analysis of the stage 
of life through which they are passing. It will be still more 
delightful reading to those who long ago established themselves 
for the usual brief period in the Greenery Street of their day, 
which then, as now, was situated close to Paradise Square. 

Biack Swans. By M. L. Skinner. (Jonathan Cape. 
Zs. 6d. net.)—Miss Skinner proves in this book that. 
her share of The Boy in the Bush, which she wrote in 
collaboration with Mr. D. H. Lawrence, was no negligible 
one. Black Swans proves her to be a literary artist of some 
merit and to possess the power of conveying to her readers 
the sunshine and the wide spaces of Western Australia at 
the beginning of its settlement. She is less successful when 
the scene of the book passes to London, and the heroine after 


her nominal marriage is altogether too capricious to be 
credible. Anyone interested in the beginnings of Australian 


settlement cannot do better than get this book, which, it 
must be understood, besides painting an unforgettable 


easy of new life overseas, is an interesting production 
rom the purely literary point of view. 


———— 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


THE NEW BANK RATE 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Quire the most interesting financial event of the past 
week has been the reduction in the Bank Rate from 5 to 
4} per cent. Its effect upon the Stock Exchange, more. 
over, was all the greater, first, because it was unexpected, 
and second, because it followed so closely upon the tem- 
porary settlement of the coal crisis. Because the fall 
in the Bank Rate happened to coincide with the day 
on which the Premicr made his statement in the House 
of Commons explaining his action in the coal settlement, 
there were some who did not hesitate to attribute 
the reduction in Bank Rate to “ political” rather 
than to ordinary and financial motives. As a matter 
of fact, however, this idea was never entertained 
seriously in the Money Market, where it is recognized 
that the question of Bank Rate is a matter where the 
judgment of the directors reigns supreme, and because of 
that fact the weight of responsibility is the greater, 
Moreover, the market quickly came to the conclusion 
that as a matter of fact the averting of the coal stoppage 
was probably just one of the circumstances which enabled 
the directors to put down the rate, whereas such action 
would have been impossible if we had been confronted 
with a big coal strike, with all its demoralizing effects, not 
only upon trade but upon the Foreign Exchanges. So 
Jong as there was even a prospect of such a catastrophe in 
the immediate future, any reduction of Bank Rate would 
have been an impossibility. Inasmuch, however, as the 
nature of the coal settlement suggested at all events an 
industrial truce for some few months, the directors 
probably judged the position to be peculiarly suitable for 
a reduction, especially as, in view of the temporary 
character of the coal settlement, it is to be feared that any 
great trade revival is unlikely in the immediate future. 
By the present reduction traders will get, of course, a 
small benefit in the matter of banking loans, and by 
reason of the lower rates for Treasury Bills the Govern- 
ment will also save something in the way of interest 
charges, which will be a small set-off against the cost of 
the * subsidy.” 
SIGNIFICANCE. OF MOVEMENT. 

To appreciate, however, the more important significance 
of the reduction in Bank Rate, it is necessary to recall 
some of the events of the past few months. It will be 
remembered that the previous 5 per cent. Bank Rate 
was established early in last March and, while the move- 
ment was doubtless largely connected with the rise which 
had just taken place in the Federal Reserve Rediscount 
Rate in the States, it is probable that the advance in 
our own rate was also prompted in part by the expectation 
of an early return to the Gold Standard. It will also 
be recalled that those who opposed not so much the 
return to Gold as a policy in itself as the wisdom of an 
immediate return, urged a number of considerations 
why the movement should be deferred. It was main- 
tained, and with some truth, that the advance which had 
taken place in sterling could not be regarded altogether 
as a natural movement based upon our economic position, 
but must be attributed in part to our higher Bank Rate 
and the expectations of our return to gold. Therefore, 
these critics maintained that if we returned to gold 
immediately it would probably be a case of our losing the 
metal and having to establish a higher Bank Rate than 
5 per cent. to retain an adequate reserve. 

PRECAUTIONS. 

The weight of these criticisms was duly recognized, 
and when the Chancellor, in the course of his Budget speech, 
announced our return to gold it was clear that a number 
of precautions had been taken. Among these it was 
announced that the Treasury has already accumulated 
in dollars in the United States a sum suflicient to meet the 
service of our debt to America for a twelvemonth ahead, 
so that there was no fear of Treasury remittances for 
Debt service pressing upon the exchange. The further 
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“Yet I doubt not through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs” 
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Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
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a a 
precaution was taken of securing in the United States 
the promise of dollar credits if desired up to a total 
of 300,000,000 dollars, the right to draw on them extending 
over the next two years. At the same time Mr. Churchill 
made it clear that such reserves would not be drawn 
upon save in eases of emergency and that if we were losing 
gold other measures would be adopted at home 
before such reserves were tapped. Accordingly _ it 
followed from the Chancellor’s statement that the Bank 
Rate would certainly be maintained at 5 per cent. until 
we had got very definite indications as to how the Gold 
Standard was working. 


RisE 1N Sterne. 

It was not until a day or two after Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s statement in the House of Commons that the 
United States appeared clearly to recognise that England 
was actually back on the Gold Standard, certain phrases 
in his speech conveying the impression that the Gold 
Standard would not be operative until the end of the year. 
When, however, the actual fact was grasped, sterling, 
as expressed in the American Exchange on London, 
quickly rose to about the level of the dollar ; and, while 
some of this recovery may have been of a sentimental 
character or may even have been based on a little specu- 
lative buying, there were few signs of expectations during 
previcus months of our return to gold having occasioned 
any important speculations for the rise on account of 
American operators. 

Goip INFiux. 

For a short period after our return to gold the move- 
ments of the metal were somewhat uncertain. Gradually, 
however, the withdrawals tended to slacken; Indian 
enquiries became less, and finally gold from Holland, 
South Africa, and some other quarters came in extensively, 
with the result that the first three months of our return 
to gold closed with a net influx of something like £9.000,000, 
bringing up the Bank’s total holding of coin and bullion 
to £164,000,000, while we now see that, so far from the 
Bank Rate having had to be raised, the movement has 
been in the opposite direction, 

AUTUMN Prospects. 
necessarily constitutes a triumphant proof of the wisdom 
of our return to gold, nor am I even going to suggest 
that if completely refutes the views of those who con- 
sidered that we had returned to gold prematurely. 
That is a position which cannot possibly be taken for 
considerable time to come. In my judgment 
Mr. Keynes is entirely unjustified in selecting certain 
events of the past few months and attributing them 
mainly to the rise in sterling. Equally, however, I 
should not be justified in maintaining that, because we 
have gained £9,000,000 of gold and have put down the 
Bank Rate to 4) per cent., we have therefore established 
a triumph for the Gold Standard. What, however, I 
think is of importance is that we should realise in the 
events of the past three months, culminating in a reduc- 
tion in Bank Rate, a demonstration of the fact that a 
return to gold does not necessarily imply dearer money. 
That by returning to gold our credit from an international 
point of view is improved all will admit, but what I 
think is not so clearly perceived is the restored power 
given to the old weapon of Bank Rate. Backed as it 
is by a fairly high total of gold, Bank Rate is a force 
which can be used to relieve the situation and oceasion 
easier monetary conditions when such are held to be 
justified. Up to the present, and although Foreign 
balanees here are supposed to be fairly large, the lower 
rate has not occasioned any serious weakening of sterling, 
while in the United States, at all events, the movement 
has been hailed as an indication of financial stability 
here and has even tended to arrest an upward movement 
in Monev Rates about to begin. 
It is. of course. far too early to attempt yet to forecast 
monetary conditions for the autumn, but at 
present it looks very much as though, having taken pre- 


T am not asserting that this plain recital of events 


some 


whieh seemed 


coming 


cautionary measures early in the vear, one effect of our 


lower Bank Rate here might’ be to maintain easier 
monetary conditions at all the leading centres during 


the coming autumn than at one time seemed to be possible, 
and if that should be so, it must be counted as a circum- 
stance helpful to trade all over the world. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


RISE IN SECURITIES. 

To demonstrate the fact that the climax of the holiday 
season during the early days of August is not always 
characterized by stagnation in security movements, it would 
not be necessary to go further than the record of the 
past ten days. Here, for exampie, is a table of a few Stocks 
and shares, taken almost at random, showing the movements 
which have taken place during the first ten days of August. 
Rise or 


Price on Price on 





Stock or Share. July 31. Aug. ll. Fall. 
Consols .. ae oe 56 564 +} 
5 per cent. War Loan 100} 101 +3 
3$ per cent. Conversion Loan 76% 78 +14 
Gt. Western Rly. Ord. .. 88 90} +2% 
L.M. & 8S. Ord. .. os so 81 +1 
Courtaulds isa va 113s. 130s. + 17s. 
Bradford Dyers .. ta Tbs. 85s. 6d. +9s. 6d. 
Brit. Amer. Tobacco 103s. 109s. 6d. +6s. 6d. 
Impe rial Tobacco cm OSs. 105s. 6d. +7s. 6d, 
Callenders Cable is 58s. 62s. 
South Durham Steel 4ls. 44s, 
Guinness “- ae 650 680 
Watney Combe & Réid 189 198 
Rubber Trust : 442. Gd. 43s. . 6d. 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations 57s. 55s. 6d. 3. 6d. 
Central Mining .. a 143 15} 
Ye Beers ai 114 12 
Chartered aa ee 25s. 27s. 6d. 3. Od. 
tio 'Tinto ‘ 42 23 
Tanganyika a oe 30s. Od. 43s. 3d. }+-5s. 9d. 
* n tk a 


INFLUENCES OPERATING. 

From the foregoing it will be scen that, with the one excep- 
tion of Rubber shares, almost every section of the Stock 
Exchange has exhibited a considerable improvement during 
the brief period in review. In some cases, of course, and more 
especially as regards Investment Stocks, there has been the 
exceptional factor of the lower Bank Rate to which reference 
is made elsewhere, while the averting of the coal stoppage no 
doubt occasioned the covering of some * bear” positions, and 
consequently the recovery in market values. In some other 
directions, however, such, for example, as the Textile group, 
there has been a growing speculative interest for some time 
past and, so far as may be judged, the actual results in some of 
the industries are very satisfactory. 

* * « * 
Risk iN CoURTAULDS. 

The “ star” turn has sgain been taken by Courtaulds, and, 
at the priee shown above, the entire capital of the Company 
is seen to be valued at something like £86,000,000. Even when 
all allowance is made for expectations of increased dividend, 
this is a colossal capitalization, and while there seems to be 
every confidence in the Market of the price being justified by 
results, there are also not wanting signs of the ‘speculation 
itself having gone rather far. Based on the last dividend 
announcement, the present yield to the investor would, of 
course, be ridiculously inadequate. but the fact that the 
Directors made a small increase in the interim distribution has 
encouraged hopes among the speculators of some sensational 
developments, while there has been a good deal of talk as to a 
further bonus issue of capital. Those reports at present lack 
confirmation. but the belief gains ground that the first impression 
created when the silk duties were imposed, namely, that in the 
long run the results would be beneficial rather than prejudicial 
to Courtaulds, is correct. 

** * * * 
TANGANYIKA INTERESTS. 

Not the least interesting feature in the speculative markets 
during the past few wecks has been the activity in some of the 
Mining and Exploration shares. and it will be noted from the 
foregoing table that Tanganyika Concessions, among others, 
have risen appreciably during the past ten days. This is no 
doubt largely due to the important and encouraging state- 
ments made by the managing director, Mr. Robert Williams, 
at the recent annual meeting, of which a report will be found 
on a subsequent page. Perhaps the most striking feature of 
Mr. Williams’s statement was the impression which it con- 
veved of the magnitude and variety of the interests of the 
company. ‘lhus. the statement was made that the company’s 
interest in the e»empleted Benguella Railway alone exceeds in 
vahie the nominal share capital of the company, while the 
copper interests of the concern appear to be very great. 
Shareholders at the meeting paid a warm tribute to the 
managing director. to whose able and energetic administration 
it is felt that much of the progress made by the company 
is due, A. W. RK, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS, 
LIMITED. 


VAST POTENTIALITIES OF THE PROPERTIES, 


IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS. 
GREATEST COPPER INTERESTS IN THE EMPIRE. 














PROGRESS OF BENGUELLA RAILWAY. 





FIRST ORDINARY DIVIDEND. 





MR. ROBERT WILLIAMS’S ADDRESS. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of Tanganyika Concessions, 
Limited, was held on Thursday, July 30th, at River Plate House, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

GENERAL Sire Francts Recinatp WinGate, Br., G.C.B., 
G.C.V.0., G.B.E., K.C.M.G., D.8.0O. (chairman of the company), 
presided, 

Mr. L. Scortanp (the manager and secretary) read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 


Boarp’s Trisute TO Mr. Rospert WILLIAMs. 

The CHaArrMAN said: Ladies and gentlemen,—As our managing 
director, Mr. Robert Williams, will deal fully in his forthcoming 
speech with the various interests of your company, and, as I know 
how anxious you are to hear all he has to tell you, I will not take up 
your time by any lengthy remarks from myself. I must, however, 
read out to you the terms of a resolution which was unanimously 
passed at a recent board meeting of the directors. “* It was unani- 
mously resolved to record the immense appreciation of the board, 
on the superhuman efforts of their most able managing director, 
Mr. Robert Williams—(cheers)—in achieving the wonderful results 
of the final financing of the Benguella Railway to the Belgian 
frontier, and the arrangements made by the Belgians to connect up 
with the mines of Katanga with the least possible delay. 

* Tn looking back on the almost insurmountable difliculties which 
Mr. Williams has overcome—and overcome by his indomitable will 
and dogged determination in the face of difficulties which would 
have made most men quail—the board may indeed congratulate 
themselves as directors—and the shareholders (when they are made 
acquainted with the details) cannot fail to congratulate themselves 
also—in having as our managing director one who has brought the 
group of companies he controls triumphantly through a sea of 
troubles, and the board may now say, *‘ the haven where we would 
bo’ is in sight. This is an achievement for which we can assure 
Mr. Williams we have the profoundest admiration, and for which 
he is deserving, and will, we are sure, in due course receive, the most 
cordial thanks and appreciation of every shareholder of the group 
of companies of which he is the creator and founder.” 


Aw Emre BvILper. 

This resolution gives expression to our feelings and views regard- 
{ng the great work—extending now over many years—accomplished 
by Mr. Williams in the face of what appeared at times to be in- 
superable difficulties ; but which he has successfully overcome by 
his ability, technical knowledge, and the unremitting exercise of 
those sterling qualities of character and determination which have 
brought the group of companies he controls to their present satis- 
factory state. Ladies and gentlemen, I do not ask you to endorse 
this resolution until you have heard Mr. Williams’s speech, but 
when you are in a position to appreciate the full meaning of all he 
has to tell you, I think you may wish to show that you share the 
feelings of your directors in regard toall he has accomplished. Apart 
from that position of “ profitable security” to which I ventured to 
ask you to look forward when I had the honour to address the share- 
holders at the extraordinary general meeting held last March, I 
think that you will soon realize that Mr. Williams’s achievements 
are not concerned with the advancement of the company’s interests 
alone, but they affect, in a marked degree, the progress of our 
Empire, of which he has been one of the most successful though 
least conspicuous “ builders ’’—(hear, hear)—ever since he set to 
work to carry through those ideals of his old chief—Cecil Rhodes— 
whose death twenty-three years ago threatened with collapse the 
accomplishment of those dreams of African development which his 
able lieutenant has gradually brought into being and endowed with 
a realism and vitality which leaves little doubt now that they will 
eventually—and at no distant date—be achieved in their entirety. 


ADVANTAGES TO BELGIUM. 

But I must here say that what has been accomplished in the de- 
delopment of Africa, and in the interest of its enormous native 
populations and its European settlers, has not been to the advantage 
of our Empire alone ; it has equally affected the colonial interests of 
our Belgian friends and collaborators, whose wonderful development 
of the Congo is the admiration of all who have watched the steady 
progress of trade and commerce, and the successful exploitation of 

wobably one of the richest mineralized areas in the world, thus 
aha ee. the remote regions of Central Africa into far closer touch 
with European markets by railway extensions in all directions. 

In conclusion the CHAIRMAN moved the adoption of the report 
and accosnts. 

Sir Ceciz L. Bupp, K.B.E., seconded the motion, 





MR. ROBERT WILLIAMS’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Rosert Wit11AMs, who was loudly cheered on rising, said , 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I presume you will take the 
report and accounts as read. I will refer to them briefly befor 
dealing generally with the interests of your company. The authorized 
and issued capital is dealt with fully in the directors’ report. The 
issue of new Ordinary shares authorized at the extraordinary 
general meeting held in March last was most successful, excegg 
applications having been made to the extent of nearly 1,000,000 
shares. Those of you who, like myself, took up their shares will no 
doubt be very pleased to see that they are quoted at a substantial 
premium above the price at which they were issued. The item 
sundry accounts, under the heading creditors and credit balances, 
represents reserve for tax on dividends and interest. Since the date 
of the balance-sheet the item under the head of Zambesia Exploring 
Company has been repaid, as also has been the loan from bankers, 
leaving your company entirely free of indebtedness under the latter 
heading. The amount outstanding, in respect of Debentures not yet 
lodged for payment, is £9,061, as against £9,983 for the previous 
year. You will see, however, on the other side of the account that 
the trustee for the Debenture holders has money in hand to meet, 
the amount. The premium account has been reduced by the 
expenses in connexion with the Preference shares issue. 


DEBTORS AND DEBTOR BALANCES. 

Turning to the other side of the balance-sheet, the chief item to 
which I would call your attention is debtors and debtor balances, 
The principal debt is that of the Benguella Railway, amounting to 
£1,494,051, a large proportion being money advanced for con- 
struction purposes, in respect of which railway Debentures have 
since been issued to your company, thereby reducing the total debt 
to-day to £998,234. In view of the favourable prospects of the 
railway, to which I will refer in detail later, the board are of opinion 
that the debt is good. The Rhodesia-Katanga debt, which stands 
in the account at £166,765, has now been reduced to £153,523, 
which will be gradually paid off out of the surplus earnings from the 
Rhodesia-Katanga Railway. The Nile Congo Divide Syndicate 
debt has been increased during 1924 by £12,909, being further 
monies advanced for prospection, with regard to which I will speak 
later. The shares and Debentures held in other companies stand in 
the balance-sheet at £3,992,260. At this date, taking the exchange 
and market price in Brussels, the Union Minicre shares and obliga- 
tions alone represent a value of £12,716,790. With regard to the 


“Kundelungu Lualaba Exploitation Committee, we have arranged 


with the Comité Special du Katanga for further work on the diamond 
pipes with the object of proving their payability. 

I now come to the protit and loss account. ‘The balance brought 
forward from last year was £52,384. The profit, as shown by the 
accounts for 1924, was £99,749, as compared with £18,874 for 1923, 
and the balance to credit of profit and loss account at December 31st 
last was £152,134. Since the close of the accounts, the Union Miniére 
have declared their dividend for 1924, our participation in which 
has yielded over £250,000, nearly double the amount received in 
1924. 

OPERATIONS OF THE UNION MINIERE. 

In view of the increasing profits of the Union Minicre and tho 
value of your company’s assets, and particularly having regard to 
the fact that the whole enterprise has now been put on a proper 
basis by the provision which has been made for the rapid completion 
of the Benguella Railway, the board have decided to pay an interim 
dividend for 1925 of 1s. per share, less tax. ‘The operations of the 
Union Miniére are fully stated in the directors’ report, and I need 
only direct your attention to a few special points. Mr. Jadot, the 
president, in his speech to the shareholders at the annual general 
meeting in Brussels on July 13th, stated that the continuous progress 
of that company’s activity confirmed more and more the confidence 
which he has always had in its destinies. The copper production for 
1924 was 85,570 tons, over 10,000 tons above the estimate which I 
gave last year. Notwithstanding the large production, the ore 
reserves at the end of 1924 showed a substantial increase, with a 
total copper content of about 5,000,000 tons. The production for 
the first six months of 1925 is 43,738 tons, as compared with 36,829 
tons for the similar period in 1924, the production for June of this 
year being 8,544 tons, a rate of over 100,000 tons per annum. With 
the improvements made in the blast and reverberatory furnaces, and 
in connexion with concentration of tailings, that rate of production 
should be maintained for the next two years, after which the new 
reverberatory and leaching plants row being constructed will 
gradually come into operation, increasing the annual production by 
stages until in about five years’ time the full capacity of the plant 
for the treatment of the south-eastern deposits alone will be about 
260,000 tons per year. 


AN INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT. 

An interesting development is the formation in Brussels of 4 
hydro-electric company, with a share capital of 75,000,000 francs 
in 150,000 shares of 500 francs each, also 100,000 founders’ shares 
and an obligation loan of 25,000,000 gold francs. The new company 
is undertaking the development of the resources of the Lufira River, 
and is agreeing to supply at very low rates electricity to the Union 
Miniére for the last two units of the 90,000 ton leaching plant in- 
cluded in the present programme. ‘This is the first of the great water 
power schemes which, in conjunction with leaching and the Ben- 
guella Railway, will make Katanga copper the cheapest in the world. 

Another matter of great interest is that the plant for the treatment 
of the cobalt alloy from Katanga is on the point of commencing pro- 
duction. The Union Mini¢re expect before the end of the year to be 
able to place on the market cobalt salts and metal in quantities 
such as to permit of a great extension of the use of cobalt in certain 
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industries, part icularly that of special steels, which are likely to have 
an important outlet in the near future. You will thus appreciate 
that your participation in future profits of the Union Miniére from 
the developments of the copper in the south-eastern mines, and from 
tin, radium, and cobalt and the new refinery should steadily increase 
without taking into account copper production from the western 
mines, Which, as I mentioned in my last speech to you, could be very 
easily opened up in three or four years’ time by means of the Ben- 

ella Railway. Taking the dividend received this year from the 
Union Minicre on a copper output of 85,000 tons, with blast furnaces 
and expensive transport, you can estimate the dividend which, even 
with the present low price of copper, could be paid on a yearly out put 
of from 200,000 to 260,000 tons of copper, largely produced by the 
more economic leaching process and cheaper transport, in addition 
to which in a few years’ time the Benguella Railway should prove a 
profitable source of revenue to your company. 

BENGUELLA RAILWAY : SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN RECEIPTS. 

The Benguella Railway receipts for 1924 show a satisfactory 
increase. ‘Taking the respective exchanges applicable, the net 
earnings represented for 1924 about £89,000, as compared with about 
£52,000 for 1923, an increase of £37,000. The estimate which I gave 
last year was £74,000 for ordinary traflic and £30,000 for construction 
traflic, the actual being £84,000 and £5,000 respectively, the yield 
for ordinary traffic being well in excess of the estimate. Construction 
traflic was not carried to the extent expected in 1924, but will be 
correspondingly increased for the current year. In spite of trade 
depression of a temporary nature which has affected the traffic 
during the first six months, the estimated gross earnings on ordinary 
traffic for 1925 at present exchange would represent about £250,000, 
and with construction traffic about £320,000. The estimated total 
net earnings would represent about £170,000. 

I am pleased to inform you that an improvement has been made 
in the facilities for transferring Angola currency. Recently the Por- 
tuguese Parliament approved a Bill for a loan for Angola which is 
expected to restore normal conditions both with regard to the cur- 
rency and trade of Angola. As a result, the half-yearly coupon due 
in Lisbon cn June 30th last has been met out of railway earnings 
remitted from Angola. It is expected that for the future the 
railway earnings, including new construction traffic, will meet all 
Debenture interest, apart from the Tanganyika Concessions holding, 
60 that there should not be any call upon the Tanganyika Conces- 
sions, Limited. under tiieir coupon guarantee, until the line is through 
to the mines, when the estimated traflic should meet all debenture 
interest and leave a substantial surplus. This, I think you will 
agree, Is a very satistactory position. 

SrpLENDID NATURAL HARBOUR. 

T would like you particularly to look at the geographical position 
of the Benguella Railway, and examine the plan of the splendid 
natural harbour from which it starts, and you will realize the great 
future of that railway and that harbour. The motor car service, 
inaugurated under the joint auspices of the railway company and 
Tanganyika Concessions, Limited, and the able direction of Mr. A. A. 
gularly during the dry season of 1924 between rail- 
head and the Katanga railway, and demonstrated satisfactorily the 
advantag through route. A trial shipment of Katanga 
copper was made and passengers were carried. An improved 
service has been inaugurated this dry season and is now running. 
One result of this motor service was the discovery of coal, and 
drilling is now being carried out over a large area by our engineers. 


Thomson, ran r 





RuopeEsiA KATANGA RAILWAY. 

With regard to the Rhodesia Katanga Junction Railway and 
Mineral Company, I am glad to say this railway continues to show 
very satisfactory results, and the receipts for 1924 have, as I anti- 
cipated, exceeded those of the year 1923 by about £25,000. The 
r show further improvement, and it is 


receipts for the current yea 

estimated that the proportion to be received by the Rhodesia 
Katanga Company will exceed the 1924 figure, and enable a sub- 
stantial sum to be paid to your company in reduction of debts. In 


this connexion I would remind you that this company possesses 
other assets of considerable potential value—namely, the Kansanshi 
Mine and the Luana coalfields. 

NILE Conco DivipE Synpicatr, Lrp. 

As stated in the directors’ report, boring operations with a 
diamond drill are being carried out on the extensive old native 
workings in the north-western part of the concession. ‘These 
workings contain copper with traces of gold, and similar formation 
has been found at various points along the same strike for a distance 
of about eighty miles. A drilling programme has been laid out, with 
the object of proving values, and cabled reports of the first results 
have just been received stating :—‘* Entered sulphide of copper at 
190 ft., passing out at 280 ft.; traces continued to 300 ft. Cross- 
cuts from south shaft have passed through ore body 13 ft. wide.” 
A subsequent cable states: “ Lode .. mineralized 53 ft. wide 
with a rich central section 15 ft. wide. Chaleopyrite is in evidence 
throughout. . Mr. A. P. Thomson considers there is a rich body 
of ore over considerable distance. Body of ore cross-cut from south 
shaft is nearly 15 ft. wide, approximate estimate 12 per cent.” 
350 miles further west, test gold washing of alluvial gravels has 
given values of Is. 10d. average, with a maximum of 2s. 9d. per 
cubic yard. Indications of copper have also been reported from the 
Bame area. 

BENGUELLA RAILWAY FINANCE: PROBLEM OF Costs. 

With regard to the finance for the completion of the Benguella 
railway, you are aware that some two years ago negotiations, which 
were practically completed with the Trade Facilities Committee 
with the object of securing a guarantee for a loan to the Benguella 
Railway Company for the purchase in this country of the steel 





rails and other materials necessary to complete the railway to tho 
frontier, were broken off at the intervention of the South African 
Premier. Since then the railway has been extended some 200 
kilometres and financed by the issue of Preference shares of your 
company and with the assistance of the Zambesi Exploring Company. 
All orders were placed in British workshops as hitherto. (Hear, 
hear.) Latterly, however, the cost of British materials as compared 
with Continental materials became prohibitive, without the com- 
pensating advantage of cheap finance from the Trade Facilities 
Committee. A new Government at the Cape having come in, with 
a new Premier in the person of General Hertzog, I immediately 
inquired whether they had any objection to a Trade Facilities 
guarantee for the Benguclla Railway to enable British materials 
to be bought, and pointed out the bad state of unemployment here. 
The Union Government stated they had no objection, and T have 
since learned that General Hertzog has expressed much _ broad- 
minded sympathy towards the Benguella Railway, and I take this 
opportunity of thanking him and his Government publicly, 
(Cheers.) 
ATTITUDE OF UNION GOVERNMENT. 

Having received a favourable reply from the Union Government, 
T at once reopened negotiations with the 'Trade Facilities Committee 
in respect of the materiels for the completion of the line, but was 
met by strong opposition from another quarter, which made me 
reconsider the position. I had been negotiating with the Trade 
Facilities Committee for about three years. ‘The time for the 
completion of the railway was getting short, I was being offered 
by Continental firms prices far below British prices, and I wondered 
whether it was worth while struggling further to secure the order 
for British workships, which had already benefited to the extent of 
about £3,000,000 sterling for materials for the Benguella Railway 
and the Rhodesia Katanga section of the Cape to Cairo Railway. 
Finally, as new shares and bonds were being issued by the Union 
Mini¢re, I decided to put your company in a position of complete 
financial independence by an increase of capital for the purposes 
subsequently approved at the extraordinary general meeting of 
your company last March, and in case the ‘Trades Facilities Com- 
mittee should not agree to assist I arranged terms for the purchase 
of the whole of the materials on the Continent, at about £250,000 
under British prices as then quoted, and for payment to be made 
out of the proceeds of the sale at a profit of about £300,000 of the 
Union Miniére privileged shares which your company were to take 
up. I saw that in the event of the Trade Facilities Committee 
agreeing to fair terms, your company would have the Union Minicre 
privileged shares as a sort of working capital to keep or sell, as 
might be best. The privileged shares with the capital shares which 
were taken up at the same time are worth at to-day’s prices and 
exchange £1,013,855, being over £544,243 above their cost. (Hear, 
hear.) After you had passed the above proposals, the Trade 
Facilities Committee agreed to guarantee a loan to the Benguella 
Railway Company of about £1,250,000 on most satisfactory terms, 
and asked that orders should be placed as soon as possible. 


+ 


CONTRACT FOR COMPLETION, 
1 


As a result a contract has been mace for the compl tion of the 
frontier in two years, with British materials, and 


and other materials have already 
been placed in England, Scotland and Wales. (Cheers.) 
I feel certain that this action of the Trade Facilities Committee 
will lead to further orders for British workshops for branch lines 
to various districts in"Angola, and to connect the Benguella Railway 
directly with Livingstone, also for further sections of the Cape to 
Cairo Railway. The news oi the arrangements for the completion 
of the Benguella Railway hes evidently given great satisfaction 
in Northern Rhodesia, from the reports we receive, and [ see Mr. 
Ward Price (correspondent of the Da ‘y Mail), who accompanied 
His Roval Highness the Prince of Wales on his recent tour of South 
Africa and Rhodesia. cables from Livingstone on July 16 as follows : 
—‘ Improved transport is the country’s dominant need, and the 


best news that has reached here for a long time is a telegram from 


London announcing that capital has been completely raised for 
building a railway line through Belgian-Portuguese territory ta 
connect with the Rhodesian railway system and the Benguella 
Railway, whose outlet is Lobita Bay, Portuguese West Africa. 
Work on this is to begin immediately, and is expected to be finished 


railway to the 
erders for the steel rails, sleepers, 


in 1927.” 
THE BELGIAN SECTION. 

With regard to the section to be constructed in the territory of 
the Belgian Congo, as I have told you on previous occasions, the 
Benguella Railway Company made a contract with the Katanga 
Railway and the Bas-Congo Railway Companies, dated March 31, 
1908. "The contract has been approved by the Belgian Parliament, 
and provided in effect that the Belgian section should be built at 
the same time as the Portuguese section. We feel confident that 
Belgium will carry out her obligation. With regard to the date 
at which the Belgian section will be completed, you have only to 
read Mr. Jadot’s statements at the Union Miniére meeting, pub- 
lished in your report, to see how anxious the Belgians are to complete 
their section. In order to ensure this completion as early as pos- 
sible and under the best conditions, we have proposed to our Belgian 
friends to carry out by the Lobito Bay route the transport of all 
the material required for the Belgian section, which, by the way, 
will mean very large receipts for the Benguella Railway. Wo 
shall also do our very best to procure all the native labour necessary 
for the construction of this Belgian section, the question of labour 
being at the present time a vital one in Katanga, 

A Loss By DEATH. 

Tt was a tragic event that on the eve of the final arrangements 

for the completion of the Benguella Railway my old friend, General 
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Sir John Machado, K.C.M.G., should have died, after an illustrious 
career, during many years of which he had given devoted and 
invaluable services to the Benguella Railway Company as managing 
director of the board. His son, Captain Alvaro Machado, of the 
Portuguese Navy, director of the Government Wireless and formerly 
Governor of a Portuguese Colony, has been appointed managing 
director in place of his father, whose work he will, I am sure, carry 
forward with success. 
Tue DivipEND SrTacr. 

To arrive at the stage of paying dividends to our Ordinary share- 
holders there has been a long and difficult road to travel. T think 
I cannot do better than give you in as few words as possible an 
outline of the great work which, with your loyal assistance and 
support, has been accomplished for the development of trade and 
civilization in Central Africa. Your company was registered in 
1899 with the object of sending an expedition under the leadership 
of the late Mr. George Grey on a pure adventure from railhead at 
Bulawayo into Northern ‘Rhodesia to discover mineral wealth 
which would create traffic to assist Rhodes’ Cape to Cairo Railway. 
I had already sent an expedition in 1895, with the same object, 
but without result. So had others. They had all failed, and one 
authority had stated at a public meeting that he did not believe 
any mineral wealth would be found north of the Zambesi River. In 
fact, at a Zambesia Exploring meeting one of the shareholders 
implored me not to go north of that river, as if it was the Styx and 
I was bound for Hades. (Laughter.) 

An EvenTFUL JOURNEY. 

Well, we went north. I instructed George Grey to proceed 
to the great divide between the Zambesi and Congo Rivers, and 
marked out on the map the most likely place to find minerals on 
that divide, and quoted in confirmation the writings of Living- 
stone, Cameron, and other explorers who had either heard of minerals 
or visited one or two old workings at or near that divide during 
the past seventy or eighty years, and with this idea I secured a 
concession from Rhodes to prospect in Rhodesia, and, later on, 
from King Leopold to prospect in Katanga for five years over a 
large area. George Grey and his party travelled 1,000 miles north 
from railhead—he first discovered the Kansanshi mine and later 
opened up at an expense of about £100,000 the Katanga copper 
mines, proving the existence and value of probably the greatest 
copper fields in the world, extending over 250 miles in length, all 
within the area I had indicated. The Belgian Union Miniére du 
Haut Katanga was then formed in 1906 by your company and our 
Belgian colleagues to develop these copper fields. That was seven 
years after the Tanganyika Company was registered. I had mean- 
time, at Rhodes’ request, negotiated his Cape to Cairo Railway 
through to the Nile with King Leopold, but after a great struggle 
to secure its extension to the Congo border, and although I offered 
Rhodes, shortly before he died, a half interest in our mineral in- 
terests to assist his railway, we failed to get that extension, as his 
financiers demanded further mineral interests from the Belgians. 

An Important DECISION, 

I then decided, in co-operation with my Belgian friends, to 
secure the Benguella Railway fer your company, in view of the 
growing knowledge of the wealth of Katanga and the necessity 
for a shorter and more economic route to the sea and European 
markets. Directly after we secured the concession to build that 
railway my old friend, Dr. Jameson, a director of the Chartered 
Company as well as Premier at the Cape, asked me as a special 
favour to negotiate the extension of the Rhodesia Railway to 
the Congo border and thence to the Katanga mines, and told me 
the Chartered Company was losing about £300,000 per annum 
under its railway debenture guarantees, as their railways had not 
sufficient payable traffic. I then negotiated successfully with my 
friend Monsieur Jadot, and your company formed the Rhodesia- 
Katanga Junction Railway and Mineral Company to connect the 
Rhodesian Railway to the Congo frontier, from which point it was 
completed by the Belgians to the mines in 1910. In 1908 the 
first copper was produced from the Kansanshi mine, from which 
2,800 tons of copper, valued at £170,000, were carried by the 
railway, being the largest shipment of copper from Northern 
Rhodesia to this date. We hope soon to restart the development 
of that mine—further production from it was stopped until it 
could be connected by rail to Lobito Bay. 

Wuen Reat DEVELOPMENT BEGAN. 

Tt was only in 1910, eleven years after your company was 
registered, that, the railway having reached the Katanga mines, 
real development could be commenced. Smelting started in 
1913, and a great plan for the exiension of these smelting works 
was laid out. The finance of the Benguella Railway to the ‘frontier 
was practically completed, but was stopped by the outbreak of 
war. During the War the business of the Union Minicre was trans- 
ferred to your London office, and about £10,000,000 sterling worth 
of copper from Katanga was supplied to the Allies, thereby assisting 
to keep down the price of that metal. I have lively recollections 
of my colleague, Sir Cecil Budd, then in the Ministry of Munitions, 
pressing daily for more and more copper for munitions, and most 
of the profits made by the Union Miniére were on my advice put 
into extensions of plant to meet his demands. These develop- 
ments largely benefited Rhodesia, its railways, its coal mines, and 
its farming, which gave me personally the greatest pleasure. 

PIONEERS OF RHODESIA, 

Our companies were pioneers of Rhodesia, and Rhodes and I 

worked hand in hand for many years until his death for the develop- 








snent of that part of Africa, At the end of the War your proportion 


of the Union Miniére profits had to be utilized to pay the accumu- 
lated interest on your debentures, for the redemption of which, 
later on, £3,000,000 sterling was raised, 


in face of dislocation of | 


—— 


all finance after the War. You are aware of the difficulties we 
have surmounted during the last twelve months by raising another 
£3,000,0C0 for developing Katanga and completing the Benguellg 
Railway, and I thank you heartily for your loyal and sympathetic 
support, which has enabled me not only to carry forw ard the work 
of my great chief, the Cape to Cairo Railway, in both Rhodesia 
and further north, but also to build up in the heart of Central 
Africa, in co-operation with our Belgian colleagues, a great industry 
which, in its turn, has created a network of ‘Tailways, 1,000 miles 
of which your company have financed, from north, south, east, 
and west over the old slave routes trodden by Livingstone, Came ron, 
Stanley, and great Belgian and Portugue se explore rs, thereby 
bringing peace and civilization where slavery, barbarism, and 
cannibalism reigned supreme. It is really a great accomplishment, 
of which you should be proud. (Cheers.) 
INTERESTS ENORMOUS. 

Your interests are enormous. Your interest in the completed 
Benguella Railway alone will, at cost, exceed in value your nominal 
share capital. You own the greatest copper. interests of any com- 
pany in the British Empire—your interest in the Union Miniére 
alone represents at to-day’s market prices a value of over 
£12,700,000. Besides this, you are indirectly interested in the 
great coal areas and mine rals in Rhodesia and in the Sudan. ft 
has been a great effort to acquire and build up these interests, 
but it has also been as great an effort to keep them for your com. 
pany. The demands which have been made on us for large slices 
of our mineral interests and for control of our railway interests 
in return for either railwey connexions or financial assistance 
during the past twenty years would stagger you! I take this 
opportunity of thanking’ my Belgian, Portuguese, and British 
colleagues, and particularly the staff at home and abroad, for their 
Joyal co-operation through all our difficulties. 


Tue LivinGsTontA MISSION. 

In a letter I had recently from that great missionary, Dr. Laws, 
who founded fifty years ago and still controls the mission at 
Livingstonia, and whom I had not met for thirty years, he writes 
as follows: “It is fifty years since I got my medical and surgical 
degrees and was ordained in Aberdeen. On October 12th we sailed 
into Lake Nyasa in the little 8.8. ‘ Ilala,’” which we brought out 
with us. There was not a single church, hospital, or school in the 
country then, and no other mission. At the close of last year, we 
had in connexion with congregations of: our mission 30,000 church 
members, while in our schools, 917 in number, we had 53,457 pupils. 
Then we have our departments of agriculture, building, carpentry, 
engineering, printing and bookbinding, and those being trained 
as clerks, storemen and telegraphists. I mentioned in the beginning 
of my letter I had not been allowed to forget you, for lads returning 
from Elisabethville, Kambove, and other places there, were well 
acquainted with your name and had been engaged in your enter- 
prises. I am enc ‘losing one or two p: upers which may be of interest 
to you, and will give you some idea of what we have tried and are 
trying to do for the cause of Christ and the good of Africa. In 
another line you have been doing the same, and I often associate 
with the engineer and his work the text, ‘Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord,:make His paths straight.’ ’ 

No greater compliment could be paid our Belgian and Portugue 
friends, and ourselves, coming as it does from that grand old mis- 
sionary of Central Africa. I also hope his quotation will be taken 
to heart by the engineers and contractors of the Benguella Railway. 
(Laughter.) I am certain that the great work that you have 
accomplished in Africa and the great wealth you have acquired, 
has been chiefly due to the humane treatment of the natives by 
everyone connected with our work, and [ am sure that only 
long as that policy is pursued will our companies prosper. ‘inally, 
allow me to express a satisfaction, which I am sure you will all 
feel, at the great reception accorded to the Prince of Wales during 
his journey through South Africa. (Hear, hear.) I am sure his 
journey has done more good than anything that has happened in 
recent years. (Prolonged cheers.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors (General Sir Reginald Wingate, Earl Grey, 
and Mr. T. P. Heyvaert) were re-elected, and the auditors (Messrs. 
Cooper Brothers and Co.) were reappointed. 





so 


VoTE oF THANKS. 

Mr. TEESDALE.—Ladies and gentlemen, T feel that you would 
desire with me to express our thenks to Mr. Robert Williams for 
the truly remarkable statement he has made to us to-day. Many 
of us present have listened fer years past to the annual statements 
of Mr. Robert Williams, but I think we are all agreed we have 
never listened to so remarkable a speech as that which he has 
delivered to-day. The board, and its distinguished chairman, have 
been the first to acknowledge their indebtedness to Mr. Robert 
Williams. He has led this great company to its present position. 
and I think we ought not to go away without endorsing the resolu- 
tion which the board passed to Mr. Williams and to tender to him 
our sincere and hearty thanks for the work he has achieved in 
connexion with this great company—(hear, hear)—and our appre- 
ciation of the fact that he has now brought us to the position 
which has been described by the chairman—namely, “ the haven 
where we would he ” is in sight. 

The resolution was put to the 
acclamation. 

Mr. Rosert WILLIAMS, in returning thanks, said :- 
thankful to you for your very kind vote. I think it is a bit of 
an accomplishment to stand up here for twenty-six years and 
get money out of you all, and be cheered at the end of it. (Laughter 
and cheers.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 


meeting and carried with 


T feel very 
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"THE cork-tipped Player's No. 3 Virginia Cigarette is 
welcomed by some smokers. ‘The cost is the same 
and the fragrance and coolness of the tobacco are 
still there. Manufactured by modern machinery 
in a Model Factory from matured Virginia Tobacco. 
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Uniform everywhere Reliable always DA. si 


Noi > ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, LTO 36 QUEEN ANNE'S CATE. LONDON 8 wt 
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At Reduced Winter Fares 


(December-February) 


INDIA or CEYLON 





100 GUINEAS RETURN 


‘A visit to India or Ceylon in mid-winter, entailing an absence 
from England of two months or less, will appeal to many people, 
—to those who wish to visit resident friends or relatives; to 
those who would see the enchantments of architecture with w hich 
India’s fascinating history has been enriched; to those who, 
loving India, hold the well-founded belief that India to-day— 
political eddies apart—differs but little from the India of earlier 
days. Ceylon, as a sunny winter resort, has a charm peculiar to 
itself. To travel both ways between London and Marscilles by 
the P. & O. Sleeping Car Express will shorten the double journey 
(iare £120) by 13 or 14 days. 

For Illustrated Handbooks “A Winter in India” and “Ceylon 
—an Equatorial Playground,” with steamer dates and cabin plans, 
apply: 

“ . @ CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 
; j CG (F. H. GROSVENOR, Manager), 

» ws we 


P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. I. 





ROYAL MAIL 
LINE 


CROSS NEXT TIME BY 
“THE COMFORT 
ROUTE” 


Write for Brocare N.Y, —M 


THE ROYAL MAIL LINE Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2 
Eo] 











14,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED | 
MESA RETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP & THE SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES 


URGENTLY 
neeD £11,000 
President; H. RIL THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
0,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 


$,608 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment 
and many hundreds have beon emigrated te 
the British Dominions. 


Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: 
F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
oint Secretariese 





H. BRISTOW WAL LEN & HENRY G. COPELAND. 


TheShaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL He ALSEY Says: 

{ the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 





“I have never seen 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 








ACROSS THE WESTERN OCEAN 


by a Canadian Pacific Liner in four days; then two days 
on the St. Lawrence River to Quebec and Montreal. 

A choice of tours in Eastern Canada and U.S.A., or 
through the Canadian Rockies to the Pacific Coast, 
Canadian Pacific all the way. These are suggestions for 
a fascinating and profitable holiday. 

Full details of cost, what to see, and the time required are given in 
“CANADIAN PACIFIC PLAYGROUNDS,” a 
booklet just issued and obtainable free of charge. 

Join the TRAIL RIDERS of the Canadian Rockies, 
August 8—10. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, LONDON, 


or Local Agents everywhere. 











FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE. 


The increasing pepulasity of these delightful Wines 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following: — 


Per doz. Per doz. 

Bottles. $-Bottles. 
Vin 3 Soaves one gee eos 30/- 17/- 
Superieure 36/- 20/- 
r.-% oe 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure §2/- 28/- 


CARRIAGE PAID to any Ri et ay Station in the 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 

Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26, MARKET STREET. 


United Kingdom, 


37 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 








WHOLEMEAL & STONE GROUND 
FLOUR. 


Made with stones only. 
In 7lb. cartons 2/3 or 3/3 post free. 
ation. 


THE BREWHURST MILLING CO., Loxwood, Suss°x. 


Prices for larger quantities on applic 















For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6¢ - 24 &46 4 























‘Spectator’ Competition 
AUGUST 15, 1925 





Competitors must cut out and enclose this couven. 


(See page 27 
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A well-chosen 
menu, a choice 
wine or a good 
tobacco oute- 
weigh all price 
considerations 


GOLD BLOGK 


CUT PLUG 
1-0z. Packet 1/3} 
2-oz. Packet 2/7 

‘in . 5/2 











Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


RATES. 











Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. ‘- ae Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. -. Two Shillings, 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT. 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


For Sale and Go Het. 
y JESTON -SUPER- MARE for Health and Happiness.— 


SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions and surround- 
ings (sea and land views), self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary 
conventence Kentals (inclusive), £85 to £15 yearly. No premiums, Fixtures 
free. —AP aly Hk NRY BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston- super-Mare 























Appointments, Re, Pacant and Wanted. 
NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 





PROFESSORSHIP OF EDUCATION, 


Applications are invited for the above appointment. Salary £800 per annum, 
Duties to commence as soon as possible after Ist October, 1925. Ten copies of 
applications, giving names of three referees, but not enclosing testimonials, must be 
lodged, not later than Sth September, 1925, with the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained.—J. Y. T. GREIG, Kezgistrar, Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

QHANGHAL MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 
LO PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 








An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required for the Middle Forms of this School. 
Candidates must have had experience in teaching Middle and Lower Forms of 
Secondary Schools. They must be from 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried and regi- 
stered with the Teachers’ Registration Council 

Commencing pay, Taels 235 per mensem if fully trained and certificated. No 
allowances except participation in the superannuation fund, Agreement for three 
years, renewable at the end of each three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased 
rate of pay. The value of the Tael may be taken at 3s., but ext han is liable to 
fluctuation. 

First-class passage provided, and half pay allowed during the voyage. Further 
particulars and application form may be obtained of the Council's Ae nis, by whom 
applications must be received as early as possibl 





Messrs. JOHN POOK ind” CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
August, 1925. 638 Fenchurch Street, London, B.C. 3. 
ANTE] Young man in October to work on farm, 
Wage aid No passage advanced. Give all particulars in fist 


i 
letter. PERCY CHAMBERS, Boiss vain, Manitoba. 











To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same orsimilar name. 








DVERTISER Strong ly Recommends PUBLIC SCHOOL MAN 
for CONFIDENTIAL POS Literary tastes. Good ki owl dze account- 
ancy. Game;, sport, Excellent references.—bDox 1305, the Spectator, 13 York 
“treet, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 
JIDOW 7 Desires Companion retit ned tastes, not over middle- 
age, share household work, running expenses small house.—HENNING, 
Denholm, Berrow, Burnhai-on-S a, Somerset. 





(ake E RS ‘FOR E DUCATE D “GIRLS. —i nique ‘Training 

in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve months Residential Hostels re com- 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department.— 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STL DE aaa CAREERS ASSO- 
CIATION hates ORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C 


Medical pore Baivers itn ‘Graining. 








AA IDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
M 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDUN), 


BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 1. 


THE WINTER SESSION OPENS ON OCTOBER Isr. 
Students wishing to enter the Medical School should apply for 
accommodation as early as possible. 


Examinations for the Entrance and University Scholarships 
will be held on September 14th, 15th and 16th. Applications 
must be received not later than September 5th. 


The Medical School is filly equipped for teaching the entire 
curriculum. 


Students are also prepared for the Pre-Medical Examination in 
Chemistry and Physics. 


Value of Scholarships awarded annually exceeds £1,000. 
Research Funds of over £25,000. 


The teaching staff includes 6 University Professors, 1 University 
Reader, 30 Lecturers, 8 Demonstrators and 4 Tutors. 


Parents and Guardians desiring information and advice with 











avsetaad 





regard to the Medical Curriculurn should write to the Dean, 
E. L. PEARCE GOULD, M.A., 2f.D., Ch.M., F.R.C.S., or to the 
School Secretary, R. A. FOLEY, 
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Rectures, Scholarships, &c. 
ASSIEY, PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, | Erdington, 


Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teachers’ Training 
{Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Hygiene, Physiology, &c. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, _8.W. 15, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, Ww. it 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E. E, LAWRENCB, 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE AND 

SCHOOL OF MASSAGE, 41 ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, 3.E. 21. 

A residential London College. Preparation for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Ling 
Association, and the Certificates of the Chartered Society of Massage, &c. 

















Boys Schools and Colleges. 


7 ee CASTLE SCHOOLS, 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Dreghorn Castle. Colinton. Midlothian. Head-Master. H. M. RUSH. B.A., who 
will be succeeded at the end of this term by Mr, 8. H. OSBORNE, B.A., prepares 
boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

UPPER SCHOOL, 
Craigend Park, Liberton, aoe 

Head-Master: R. W. BURTON, M.C., 

Boys of 14 and over prepared for the Universities and ri Prel. Exams, 
Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, 
or the HEAD-MASTERS. 








So +5 5 4% >> §s C H O O L 


TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School for Boys. 


Fornpers: Sim JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Licut. ‘o-. Sir ERNEST De 
BRATH, K.c.¥., €.1.8., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq., F. J. BOTS, Esq., SIR 
GEORGE MACART Y, K.C.LB., AND THE Rev. G. O. MORGA AN-SMITH. 
HEAD-MaAsTER: THE REV. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D., F.C.S. 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; _ Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF. 
The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own Farm. Beauti- 
ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenient _ Electric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDEF 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, DR. MORG AN-SMITH. 









ALHOUSIE CASTLE, near BONNYRIGG, MIDLOTHIAN, 
will be opened in September as a Boys’ Preparatory School, by K. M. Mylne, 
M.A. (Oxon), late Head-Master, Merchiston Castle Preparatory Se hool. 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in Leautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


We LINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Public School in 
four Houses, Staffed by Oxford and Cambridge Graduates, Recognized 
by Army Council. O.T.C., Swimming, ete, Fees, £72—£85 per annum.— Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, Wellington School, Somerset, or Clerk, Ff. LEE MICHELL, 
Weilington, Somerset. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, ce. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, O. 4 ©. Fees £81 Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., ead-Master. 














i f OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 — to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and ; i fullillustrated description 
of life at the College.—GIEV! y S, Ltd. (Publicatio nD pt.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Strect, “London, , F 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Praciag climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M, 8. BASCHELOR (Oxf, Hons, Sch.). 
Vy OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION. 
Provost : Rev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
S. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PAKK, TAl NTON Head-Mistress : 
Miss Kk. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150, girls ov er 14, £180, 


SCHOOL OF 8 RY AND S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 
bh STAFFORD.—Several Exhibitions of £35 a year and a few of £55 a year are 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESs, 





GIRLS. 








offered for September. 


tl IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal— Miss Wallis. 
Trivate Residential School for Girls, Tele.: 





“ Watford 616.” 





NT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Beoarding School for Girls 
‘ in the Lake District. Principal Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charze if desired. 


- heelaioaiae GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 








Climate bracing and sunny 

A sound education on Public School lines. PREP AR CATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years. 

Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing. 

Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool. 

For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


mvHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LU CRETIA Cc rIA CAMERON, Honours Schooi of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 








————, 
i 


y EN TWOR I 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE * SCHOOL = Grats, 
Chairman: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A 
The Steet as aitincipal Miss M. DAVIE, BA. ‘an 
1c School stands in its own is 3 nou , 
Sateemes Sehetenhige. grounds of lu’ acres, acing Bournemouth Bay, 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPANL, ‘‘ Wentworth,” College Road, B ourheMouth, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. : 


(PUDOR “HALL “SCHOOL, CHISLEHURS!, KENT 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals a yt eT reAse, M.A., London, 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL AT ay NTJON to MUSIC (Fore igu Method), 

LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ra INT 7 
ANSDOW NE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred ‘trom Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if re quired, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


} OURNEMOUTH: KNOLE HALL. saute Boarding School 
for Girls, Modern Education. Near pines and sea. Splendid health record 
—Principal, Miss FAIRBROTHER. 


eee RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GiIi RLS, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. : 
Chairman of Governors: Sir GEORGE HAYTER CHUBB, Bart., J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: Rt. Hon. T. KR. FERENS, p c 
Head- Mistress: Miss ALICE HOLL iINGDE AKE D AVIE s 
Ist Class Honours, Final Schoo! of EE nglis al Language and Literature, Oxford, 














Large additions to the School premises have recently been opened by H.M. the 
Queen. They comprise a second house of residence (West House), and a School 
y 








block, consisting ot Assembly Hall, Classrooms, Studio, Laboratories and Music 
Rooms. : 
Applications for vacancies in the Autumn Term, 1925, should now be made, 
7" * E GRAN G E, ye U 2. Ff 06 8. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
_ Principals: The Misses L. C. DODD, and H. 8. HOLLOWAY 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. arg 
Garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymmnasium.—Apply the HA). 
MISTRESS. : 
INDORES JUNTOR SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 


4 A CHILDREN'S HOUSE. Home and outdoor life combined witht 
ing on modern lines. Old-world garden, large grounds overlooking sea, Norland 
trained nurse. 


Principal Miss L. A. FREEMAN, N.F.1 

















2 ’ 
Foreign. 
a FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
LAUSANNE. 
Healthily situated. Modern languages, Music, Sports.—Apply Mile. MICHOUD, 








Av. Eylantine 10. 





_ OVERSEAS VISITORS, 


V you wish to leave your children on the Conti 
or in England for their Education { can help 
CONSTANCE WOLLASTON, Flax Bourton, Bristol 























QS CHOOLS AN D TUTORS. 
Reliable information and advice concerning the Os j ! } 
will be given (free cf charge) to perents stat , their: irey 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of foes, &e.) to , 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTL! nY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUTT STREET ) Ww. 
Te lephc ne: Gerrard ) 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” tl most cor i to ool 
pri e Zs. 6d., pos 
DVICE ABOU s ‘HOOLS, LT 
A HOME cr on the a Alt and Tl re KS’ ESTAULISHM 5 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, && . 
is viven free of charge by 
MESSKS. GARLITAS, THRING & ¢ 
26 Sackvillh Street, ne n, W.1 Pelephor Rh 
Bducational Avent Establisied ts 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co., are personeliy aequeinted wi 





Principals in the country. They v il also be glad to supply full 
establishments giving a course of training in Dom«e ! 
Agriculture and He rticultut 

‘NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PAREN 





| ee hatiaca FOR BOYS AND GIR] 
b TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS } 


SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of t) <4 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AWD 


PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy bofcr 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fe hould } 


J. & J. PATOR, Bac ational Avents, 143 Cannon Street, Le 


ribate Tuition, fer. 


OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOO! 
e HARRY DUS Bb URY—Expression, ete. HAROLD HORTON—\ 
Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. 0 Lel.: Muset 














Authors, Gypeturiting, &c. 
a <N Money by Your Pen. Salgue postal course: How 


d te write what to write about, = “ng tosell. Expert guida: eal training. 
Booklet free.—Re gent Institute (De pt. , 13 Victoria Strect, 8. W, x 
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R ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. N EEDLEWORK and Mending Bureau.—Work for Sale. Ladies’, 

















mr : . Gentlemen's and Children’s Underclothing and Household Linens made and 
Good Stories, Xc., required, paired. Terms Cash. References and Estimates given. —SWORDER, 33 Ware 




















Send stamp for prospectits to , } Toad, Hertford, Herts. 
ROMALD MASSEY, Y, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W,. 1. } - - : 
—— enn mnemaeaae A REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, Ladies’ 
ITE RARY Y TY PEWRI’ TING of ev ery dese ription care fully COSTUMES, og guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per garments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. ) 
1,000.—Miss NAN( Y McFARLANE (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westclitf-on-Sea. 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. Phone : Clissold 4777. New clothes also u 
—————— . seca 
\YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000. Prompt and careful work. RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value, 
7 Also Duplicating —W EATHERLEY, 5 The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on, 
Hants. Gold, > on ——. Cash or offer by return. If = T - accepted, peeee 
Soe : r: : returned post free. Lest prices paid for Old Gold ¢ Silver Jeweller roken or 
MYYPEWRITING.—Miss Ruth M. Speakman, 12 Buckingham otherwtaeh Satisfaction Ered a op myles Bog Aan hs 
St., Strand, W.C. 2. Gerrard 6179.—Quotatiois, on application. 8. CANN & CO., 69a M: arket Street, Maz anchester. Estd. 1850. 


—=<——————_— Aten VEETH Ww ANTE D (OL D).—2s. cac ach tooth on 
a Botels, Bpdros, Ke. | ZA, lente eon liver on gol No mistading pres, Cash Wy return 
ORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE. ROYAL HOTEL. Largest and VES !—Coc ‘kroaches, Blackbeetles are loathsome, hard to 


finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea. Within 3 hours’ sail of Kyle exterming ite except in the right wa by using Biattis, the only easy 
of Lochalsh. An attractive and healthy Summer Resort. Every comfort. Inter- guaranteed infallible re medy. Tins Is. 4d., 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from Sole Makers : 
esting motor tours, golf course near. Write for illustrated Bookiet contatning 21 HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shetfi ld, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches, 
fine Views. Moderate Boarding Terms. Stores, Larger Sizes fo for export, low r rates, 





























Me COURT. SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel)—ONLY Hotel a 
adjcir ing 18-hole Golf Course; magnificent sea-views every room; Excellent __ -ous ABy 
: | a 











cuisine, chef; electriclight; gas-fires in bedr yoms. Easy reach sea, shops, churches, 
Good safe bathing; shady garden. Good gurages. Comfortable car for hire. > 
Summer and winter seasons, Write for illustrated booklet, ‘Telephone: 189 I RESENT 
Sidmouth. | 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Near Honister Pass, Great 
Gable, &c. Wildest scenery. Bracing. VICTORIA FAMILY HOTEL, 
R.A.C. Moderate tariff. Travel via Cockermouth. 


"4 LLAN WATER HOTEL, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire.—Excel- VOVE 
C ri ire Xce A NOI EL BY 





























LA lent motoring centrefor Trossachs, Rob Key Country, Large Garden, Lawn Tennis, . 

THOLL PALACE HO ITI EL, Pitlochry, Perthshire. Unique lote l , ‘opr ] y T 
we situated amidst finest scenery of the Scot: Ln Highlands, Groun . 46 acres. SARAH GER cad RU DE MILLIN 
h ARIN y 1OT cs L, Gullane, East Lothian.—The finest Golfing Price 6s. net 
& Centre in Gre britain, Nine Goli Courses within easy reach, Lawn Tennis, aon “a 
ten SLTENHAM. Pi per Collets, Cleeve Hill. Ideal Holiday Times Literary his short y \ 

Hotel. 800 ft ( level. ( Moric us Views. Grounds adjoin golf links. Suppieciment: pes ' 
Spacious rooms. Excellent cuisine, Best ate tor Cotswolds, Moderate Tariff, ie " 
whana: theese See ©, -« « Mra. D has worked on 

mania ai a ca: and has ma a beautifs 











T BOURN =MOL TH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 























& with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. Weekly “ This book is nt. its 
—-——-- - —--- : : Westminster: etc oa Sar seas aga roy 
‘Cours, ke. | put Tt quite outdide the egtmary fs of 
— cme 4 is not a fal e note i all these difficult 
~ IR HENRY LUNN, LT D. tae a 
K — Evening “South Afric ve the world on 
£919 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. Standard: ee ag Gaetan Hasan ie 
£15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. . . « Mary i is a master 
£15 lt 0 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. characterisation 1 it 
trat akict nost fs Moder fiction can ‘ 
i} I post free. 
= poig vi 
5 H.K, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 1. ts : ° 
ee 5 cs ae TORLD 2OUk | Morning __ ““ Fire and intensity, and a wide outlook 
l R ) ( y 4 ’ R = In pity, are gain the eminent qualities 
waa TOUR Post: of Mary Glenn. . . . Mrs. Millin’s 
“z — ee " - 5 } restrained band is dead-sure in its effects. 
a BURMA, C be YLON, MALAY, FAV A, JAPAN, CANADA, Her an: t is a ruthless cast- 
irgamized and accompanied by ‘ ing = Se . und is dis 
wt ‘ > > intere l ll her characters 
x. ‘ BJSHOP, F.R.G.N., alike.” 
/ leaves London on November lith. | 
} October 3rd, ROMANTIC SPAIN (five weeks). Z ed 
November 14th, INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON (four months). By the same author: 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 3.E. 19, | 


ee | CODS STEPCHILDREN 


FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS | 
and Ann uncements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 284. } 2nd Imp.) 7/6 net 


— (ri '10-12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C. 2. iin 

















Miscellanrous. 











JLUMS.—Finest Pershore Egg. 12 Ibs. 4s. 9d., 24 Ibs. 9s . ‘ : 

—A : see. _ . + Te, = . JS., ~ sas esesr see 

P Ibs. 17s, Carriage paid. Packages free, Cash with order.—HUMPHREY Ae NONI NANIN GAG TENE A 
& TANTON Fruit Growers Swan Terrace Evesham. 








} ROWN SHERRY (old-fashion style), 78s. per dozen bottles. SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 


Sample bottle per post, 7s Ww ‘Ic KHAM « CO. LTD., Bideford. Est. 1817, 







































OU L, Tv - i Finest Roasting chicke ns, 6s. 6d. = 7s. 6d.} air, Duck- The service given by this department is 
% . 6d., Large Boiling Fowls 6s., trassed and killed to order. New Cream among the most exhaustive and dependable 
h hutte r 63 stag paid Miss DE MP SE ‘Y, Poulterer, Rosscarbery, Cork. . , r ] . a 
SOUL — 7 = - "ao - oy = _e in the country. We can generally show you S 
vasting Chickens 5s.6d. and 6s. pair, Ducklings / are hooks are avai ; 
pe fs. Gd. pa'r, trussed, post free.—Mrs. D. Mahony, Poultry Stores, Rossearbery. — rare are are av se = procure ‘ 
: : > a . : - > r VY ¢ > o 
s= THING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, ea Se Jue ay eee tote 
iy — 0 —¥ n me, Hand-cok — Pottery, Glassware, Trays. Certain We have jt ist issued a a new Catalogue of Works on > 
ieeess ired to purchasers of our an Bowls, Fernpots, Trays. Every piece +tin > 2 
HAND ay OURED. Beautiful odeudingn. Big profits. Costoun r writes : «Pottery Art, Spo: ting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 4 
Fupp! was much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood History, Modern Authors, etc. 
od beforchand we should have been safe in having quite three times the amount.” 
r * RAIN 








W" POTTERY CO., Dept. "8," Lindtleld, Sussex. Separate departments for new books, beautifully 
\ bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and s 
a Room for the Children, 


He YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 


Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 























from eon ow ke » 
rom Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street 
= 7 & U 
r lemareramertert: J. & E. BUMPUS r 
RE ADING MUSIC AT SIGHT taught by an _ expert. LIMITED 
ve cone are speciali ing in this, and many have a waiting list 350 Oxford St., London, Ww.il 
} ! isequence.—F REE BOOKLET, write Secretary 5., Cowling Institute, 
anion F e, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1. ’Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
TE USIC BY MAIL. Everything in Music—Vocal, Instrumental, By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
iducational—British and Foreign—Largest Stock in London.—MURDOCHS, é ‘ef 
23 Princes Strect, Oxford Circus, and 463 Oxford Street, W. 1, A : 
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Truth in Advertising 


HE Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain & Ireland), Ltd., are using, and 
have always used, cigarette paper of 

Purest Quality and Refinement. 


They do not describe their cigarette 
paper as “Rice Paper,” lest this should 
convey an impression to the Public that it 
is made of Rice 


No Cigarette Paper is made of Rice 





“Rice Paper” is a technical trade name. 
It does not mean that rice or rice straw enters 
into the composition of the paper to which 
this trade name is applied. 


The Imperial Tobacco Company need 
make no exaggerated claims in respect of 
their cigarettes. 


As every Smoker knows, the Company's 
cigarettes are made from carefully chosen and 
well matured leaf tobacco, wrapped in pure 
paper, and manufactured under ideal 
conditions, 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Uo. (of Great Britsin and Ireland), Lt&. 
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Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. Saturday. August 15th, 
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ECTATOR, Lrv., at their Offices. No. 15 York 
25. 














